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j|T'S a beautiful mistletoe/^ said Miss Bunser. 
And all the ladies said it was beautiful. 
^^ Give me a chair, dear,^^ continued Miss Bunser to 
her sister ; ^^ I'm sure weVe kept the gentlemen waiting long 
enough/^ 

The chair was brought, and Miss Bunser having mounted 
it attached the mistletoe to the top of the cabin, and then the 
decorations were declared to be completed, and the door was 
thrown open for the admission of the gentlemen. 

This incident occurred on board the good ship ^^ Oberon,'^ 
as she neared the English coast on Christmas Eve, on her 
homeward voyage from Melbourne. On the morning of this 
memorable Christmas Eve, we — that is, the other gentlemen 
who occupied the first cabin in the ^^ Oberon,'^ and myself — 
were turned out with instructions to look after ourselves for 
the day, as the ladies wanted possession of the cabin for the 
purpose of decoration. 

We had been at sea seventy days, and as it had become 

1 
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certain that we would spend our Christmas Eve on board, it 
was resolved that we should have a party, and this was the 
cause of the decoration. I had brought with' me from 
Melbourne a couple of fine New Zealand tree ferns, and I 
willingly lent them for purposes of embellishment — these ferns 
being the only living green things we had on board. We 
couldn^t go into the woods and cut branches of coral-berried 
holly, nor could we help ourselves to sprigs of silvery 
mistletoe. Neither could we buy any, for we were still many 
leagues from the English shore, with a circle of blue sea 
around us, and no holly carts came our way that Christmas 
time. The captain lent his flags, and the ladies undertook to 
provide the rest. They began to decorate about eleven in 
the morning, and it was three in the afternoon before they 
finished. But what a transformation was wrought in those 
four hours! Pve often seen in a pantoi3[iime a dark forest 
transformed in an instant into the dell of fairy delights, and 
the change in the first cabin of the ^^ Oberon^' reminded me 
more of the beginning of the harlequinade than anything I 
could remember. At the end of the cabin, opposite the door, 
were my two ^^ umbrellas,^^ as the ferns were called ; the sides 
of the cabin were covered with flags joined with knots of 
ribbons and flowers (artificial of course), and above all, in the 
centre, there hung the mistletoe. 

When the ladies threw open the door and invited us in, we 
were amazed ; but none of us noticed the mistletoe except 
Frank Mamington, and he slily pretended he did not see it. 
There was some tittering among the ladies as Frank advanced 
to the centre of the cabin and ungallantly suggested an 
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improvement in the decorations of one of the panels. This 
particular panel had been decorated by Miss Bunser, and that 
young lady on hearing that something was amiss advanced to 
where Frank was standing — ^forgetting that he was under the 
mistletoe — and then the slight of the young lawyer became 
apparent. 

We were to have a Christmas party the same night, and 
the ladies left us to criticise the cabin while they went to 
dress. The special object of attraction was the mistletoe. 
Where in the world had they got it ? We all stood on a chair 
and had a close look at it ; and a capital mistletoe it was — 
though it was an artificial one. On the top of it were aboufc a 
dozen of the fronds taken from my '^ umbrellas '^ (without 
permission), and beneath these was the mistletoe itself. How 
the branches were made I know not, nor do I know how the 
leaves were manufactured, but the silver berries I strongly 
suspected I had seen around the neck of Miss Anne Bunser 
in the shape of a strap of pearl beads. At any rate the 
mistletoe which decorated the cabin of the ^' Oberon ^^ on that 
Christmas Eve looked very like a real one, although the berries 
did glisten a little more brightly ; and I am sure it answered 
the purpose as well as a real one — at least the ladies after- 
wards said so, and they ought to know. 

The success, or otherwise, of a party depends usually on 
the character of the persons invited. In our case we had no 
choice. There were twenty first-cabin passengers, and these 
with Captain Grogswill constituted 'Hhe party .^^ It is said 
that poverty makes us put up with strange companions. The 
same observation, it has often occurred to me, might justly be 
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applied to the cabin of a ship. You pay your passage-money, 
and you are not quite sure whether your fellow-passengers and 
dinner-table supporters will be old maids, crusty bachelors, 
gouty dowagers, swearing adventurers, blooming girls, or 
downright blackguards. I have met with all sorts of com- 
pany on shipboard, but I never met with a more agreeable 
company than on board the ^^Oberon.^' Captain Grogswill 
was a hearty Northumbrian — a Tyne man — with a pleasant 
brown eye. He was as gentle as a mild-spoken boy at the 
head of his guests, and as stern as an Iron Duke when talking 
of the business of the ship. Among the twenty first-class 
passengers was the ^^ Rev.^^ Richard Wilberforce, the chaplain. 
He was an Oxford man, of grave but pleasing aspect; and 
when he ran his fingers through his iron-grey hair, you might 
be sure of a mot worth listening to. In the limited world on 
board the ^^ Oberon '^ he combined theology with medicine and 
surgery, and was commonly spoken of as the ^^ doctor." He 
had with him Mrs. Wilberforce, who was the counterpart of 
himself, a son and daughter — ^Tom and ^^ Bella " Wilberforce 
— ^both verging on twenty ; and Miss Minnie Leigh, a young 
lady, a bom Australian, who was on her way to England to 
finish her education. Among the other prominent characters 
in the cabin were Lieutenant Smyler, of the Bleventeenth, a 
young man of six-and-twenty ; Detective Clinch, who had 
been to Australia ^^ on business '^ ; James Smith, a gentleman 
who contributed several excellent articles to the " Fairy Times," 
a weekly paper of which I was the editor, and which was 
published on board. Then we had young Mamington, the 
lawyer, already alluded to. He was junior partner in a firm 
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at Manchester, and I got a better opinion of lawyers from him 

than I ever had before. A man who will play for hours 

together with children, and make them all sorts of toys, and 

who will take his turn, night after night, at the bedside of a 

sick passenger, has something good in him. Then we had an 

actor named Cliiforde, who had been starring in Australia, and 

Miss Clififorde, his daughter, two very entertaining people. 

For variety we had Mr. and Mrs. Flashworth. The former 

gave himself out as an author, and the latter was continually 

quoting passages from his three volumo novel, ^^ The Thames 

on Fire." Besides this, he had written an unpublished and 

unacted drama, ^^ The Dark Night and the Dreadful Deed ; or, 

the Miserable Marriage,^' and '^ Lines to a Whirlpool.^^ Mr. 

Flashworth was a sort of married MalvoUo in our dramatis 

jpersoruB, The wife of this distinguished author was known 

privately in the cabin as Polly — not because this was her 

name, but because of her polysyllabic mode of speech. I was 

over seventy days in the cabin with her, and I am certain I 

never heard her speak a single sentence that did not contain 

at least one word of four syllables. When ^^ Jack ^' on deck 

said there was a ^^ dirty sky,'^ she discovered that ^^ the 

barometrical agitation indicated a continuance of fluctuating 

weather/^ and all her remarks appeared to be just as far 

fetched. Another amusing couple were the De Rodes. De 

Rodeos pedigree, as all on board were duly informed, went 

back as far as the year 600. For twelve centuries the family 

had cultivated the same estate. As befitted a man of such 

high descent, Mr. De Rode looked on all on board as a 

" common lot '^ when compared with the gentle-blooded 
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family to whicli lie belonged. He was a study, physically. I 
never saw a man who put me more in mind of a robin. There 
was a sort of bend in his body, which was not a stoop, and as 
his coat tails stood out aud his head projected forward over his 
red flannel shirt, he was, with very little exaggeration, a 
robin somewhat heavy on his legs. Mrs. De Rode was 
distinguished for nothing except a remarkable knowledge of 
her husband^s ancestry. In that she was perfect. Decidedly 
the most peculiar people in the cabin, however, were the 
Bunsers — ^Mr., Mrs., and the Misses. Mr. Bunser, when he 
drew himself up to his full height, was exactly five feet oae 
and a half inches, in his boots. He was a thin, Ught man, of 
great activity, with a powerful bass voice, and looked as if he 
had given much of his time to business. His ^^better-half ^' 
was good to look at. It is considered outrageous to allude to 
a lady*s age, but I know of no social law which forbids an 
allusion to weight; and, therefore, I am guilty of no iU- 
manners, I hope, in mentioning a fact of which Mrs. Bunser 
was herself quite proud — namely, that when she got into a 
grocer's scale at Melbourne, four ^^fifty-sixes'' in the other 
scale ^^ kicked the beam." Nature dehghts in varieties, and 
here was a proof of it. I have got a stupid idea in my head 
somehow that big women are shrewish, and I cannot fancy 
Katherine played by a httle woman. Mrs. Bunser gave the 
Ke direct to this assumption— she was low-voiced and unas- 
suming. She had a pleasant smile, or rather laugh, for every- 
body, and was a general favourite with all parts of the 
ship. Her daughters, who weriB respectively fourteen and 
eighteen^ were very like her as regards her chubby, good- 
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tempered face, but of course were much more slender in 
figure. 

It will tlLUS be seen that we had in the cabin of the 
^'Oberon^^ the personal materials for a very capital party. 
The dinner table contained all the delicacies of the season, so 
far as they were procurable after we had been seventy days at 
sea. We had roast beef and plum-pudding, and the sirloin 
was a smoking reality, Mr. Bunser having given up the cow 
he had on board to supply cream for his breakfast, and off 
poor Crummie, first, second, and third cabins all dined — ^the- 
sirloin alone being reserved for the first. All the rest was in 
good keeping, and a better Christmas dinner never was eaten. 
After dinner we had blind-man^s buff — the best of all the 
Christmas games when heartily played — several games of 
forfeit, and a dance. We kept up the dancing with great 
spirit till past midnight. Our orchestra consisted of a plana- 
— ^in which the middle C was unfortunately wanting — and a 
flute. Frank Mamington was the flautist, and the awkward 
part of our musical arrangements was that when he wished to 
dance, we had to depend on the piano alone. We danced, 
however, in spite of this little drawback — ^we polkaed, we 
schottisched, we waltzed, we reeled, we jigged, and we horn- 
piped, and I believe there was no party on shore that enjoyed 
themselves more than we did on board the ^^ Oberon.^^ After 
we had all tired ourselves by the heartiness with which we had 
danced, we sat down to supper. Captain Grogswill had been 
on deck, and as he took his place at the head of the table^ 
flecked with snow, Mr. Bunser said, in his deep bass— - 

^^ Are we near the land yet, captain ? '^ 
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^^ WeQ" said the captain, holding up his arm to show the 
snowflakes, "it^s snowing so hard just now that you cannot 
see the length of the ship, but I think we shall see the land in 
the morning if it^s clear/' 

The younger Wilberforces and Minnie Leigh had never 
seen England, and they were full of excitement when they 
heard that they would probably behold the wondrous land in 
the morning. All of us, indeed, felt that pleasant thrill which 
can never be understood unless it has been experienced. 

" We'll not go to bed to-night,'' said Mamington, forget- 
ting that it was already morning. 

^' Certainly not," said everybody except the chaplain, and 
eveji he gave a silent consent. Then came the question, how 
we should spend the few hours which still intervened between 
us and daylight. We had dined, had our games, danced, and 
supped, and we wanted something new. 

^^ Suppose/' said the chaplain, ^^ we each tell a story." 

The suggestion was adopted, and Frank Marnington, 
with great formality, called upon the chaplain for the first 
story. 

^' As there is more interest in truth than in fiction," con- 
tinued the chaplain, ^^ I propose that each story that is told 
shall be strictly true." 

This was agreed to, and the chaplain then began by saying, 
^^ The story I will tell you is a short one. It is a bit of my 
own personal experience, and I shall call it — 
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THE PAPER FLOWER M1KEE» 

In my capacity as a medical man, I see some strange sights, 
and I make the acquaintance of strange people, in very strange 
places, and many a story of domestic history that is concealed 
from the rest of the world is revealed to me. 

I am not going to be so unprofessional as to disclose 
pubUcly what has been told to me in confidence, but it is no 
breach of confidence to relate a little incident which came 
under my notice when I visited patients for Dr. Curem at 
ClifiFtown, before I put the plate on my own door. 

One day when I was out visiting, some one called at the 
doctor's from a court in the lower part of the town, and when 
I returned I went down to the court with instructions that it 
was a case of fever. I soon found the court. It was late in 
an autumn afternoon, and at the end of the court a few work- 
men, whose day's work was done, stood smoking their pipes 
and gossiping with their wives. 

'^Does one Tim Weldon live here V I asked of the group. 

^^ Is it ^ Old Paper ' you maan, sir V replied a man with a 
shght brogue. 

^^ To be shure it is,'' said another. " Keep straight down 
the court, and go in the last door. Tim lives upstairs — on the 
left hand at the top of the stairs." 

^^ Thank you." 

On I went down the dingy court, with its three yards of 
daylight overhead, and knocked at the left hand door at the 
top of the stairs, as directed. 
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" Come in, sir/' said a man about fifty, who opened the 
door. '^ You're from Dr. Curem's V 

^^Tes/' I replied. 

'^ I wants you to look at this child/' said Tim (for it was 
Tim to whom I was speaking), taking me towards a little bed, 
in which was lying a girl about seven years of age. 

As I approached she looked up, and a more interesting little 
patient I never beheld* She had a fair skin with dark eyes and 
dark hair — a rare combination ; and at the moment I saw her^ 
the flush of disease on her cheek gave her an appearance which 
is never seen in health, and which is difficult to describe. 

" Well, my dear," I said, taking the child's hot hand in 
mine, " what's the matter with you ?" 

" I don't know," said the little patient, ^^ but uncle says 
it's the fever." 

And Tim was right ; it was a fever, but not of a very 
dangerous kind. I told Tim to send up to Curem's and I would 
let him have some medicine. 

After I had been in the room a few minutes, I was struck 
with its peculiar appearance. It was very clean, and the low 
mantel-shelf, a side table, and the window-sill, were covered 
with flowers. Tim's room, in fact, looked like a garden, and 
contrasted strongly with the squalor outside. Having a floral 
taste myself, I said — 

'' You are fond of flowers?" 

" Well, sir," said Tim, '' it's a matter of necessity with us." 

" You are a gardenfer, I suppose ?" 

" No, sir," said Tim ; '' Polly and me makes 'em — ^that is 
when Polly's well enough. She makes most on 'em, and in fine 
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weather we goes out together to sell ^em; but as she's not 
strong, in wet weather she stays at home and makes, and I 
goes out/' 

^^ You make them V^ said I, inquiringly. 

^^Yes, sir — they're paper flowers, you see,'' said Tim, 
showing me a sprig. 

I now understood why the man at the end of the court had 
caUed Tim ^^Old Paper." 

^^ I'm afraid you have a precarious business," I said. 

^' Well, sir," said Tim, " it's a Hght bisness, and it answers 
for Polly — ^but it's not always good alike. We makes out best 
in winter, because then flowers ain't to be had ; but at this 
time o' year bisness is bad, because when folks can get the 
real flowers they don't care much for our paper." 

"How do you sell them?" I inquired, with a view to a 
small purchase. 

"That depends on the kind. I gets the best price for 
roses and dahlias, as nearly everybody prefers them to pinks^ 
carnations, or anything of that sort. I sells one sprig for a 
penny, and I have 'em as high as fivepence." 

^^ Well, put me up two sprigs at fivepence, and two penny 
ones," I said. 

Tim looked surprised. He had not expected a customer in 
the doctor, but in an instant he had selected the flowers, which 
he handed to Polly as she lay in bed, and by her delicate hands 
they were in another instant arranged very tastefully in one 
large bouquet. I thus carried off with ifle several roses, two or 
three dahlias, sprays of green leaves, and two or three car- 
nations — aU for a shilling — and hurried to Curem's to prepare 
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such medicine as Polly needed — although it was careful diet 
rather than medicine that was required. 

The paper flower makers interested me, and, from inquiries 
which I afterwards made, I learned their little history. 

Tim, when I first saw him, was prematurely old. He was 
about fifty, but his thin hair gave him the appearance of being 
much older. 

Polly was not his niece, as I had at first thought when she 
called Tim uncle. She was the orphan child of a sailor who 
had lived in the same court. The sailor was lost at sea, and 
his widow took his loss so much to heart that she died. The 
parish authorities went to the court to remove the child, but 
Tim ojffered to keep her, and so she became Tim^s companion, 
and called him uncle. Many a hard struggle the two had to 
keep body and soul together. This was particularly the case 
in the summer time, when, as Tim said, ^^ real flowers ^^ were 
to be had. 

After I had attended little Polly for a fortnight, she was 
well, with the exception of being weak, and I prescribed 
nourishing food as the final remedy. 

^' She shall have the best I can get,^^ said Tim, thankfully. 

There was one thing about this poor flower maker that 
struck me particularly besides his kindness to his adopted 
child, and that was that he had not sought medical aid from 
some charity. I discovered, however, that this arose from a 
belief he had, that if he paid for attendance the child would be 
better cared for. 

After I had discontinued my visits — ^Uttle Polly having 
quite recovered — Tim, as I afterwards learned, had what he 
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called a '^ run of bad luck/' During tho time Polly had been 
ill he had been little out with his flowers, for he could not 
trust Polly to the neighbours, and he occupied his spare time 
in making flowers, so that by the time Polly got well he had a 
large stock on hand, and went out to sell them with high 
expectations. One day he went a country journey, taking 
with him about fifteen shillings' worth of flowers ; and as he 
was returning at night, having sold only two penny sprigs, he 
overtook a carrier, who permitted him to put his basket in the 
waggon, and also to get in himself. The night set in dark 
and wet, and Tim carefully covered his flowers to protect them 
from the rain — for unlike ordinary flowers, a shower of rain 
was the death of Tim's. When the waggon arrived at CHfi- 
town, Tim took out his basket, and to his horror discovered 
that a dog had pulled off the cover, and lain among the 
flowers. What was worse, after the brute had enjoyed his 
Sybaritic repose, and had quitted the waggon, the rain had 
come in and made pulp of the fifteen shillings' worth. 

Poor Tim felt almost ruined. He expected to have brought 
home a few shillings, and to have given Polly an agreeable 
surprise by getting for her some trifling article of confec- 
tionery. But he had no such luck. His sole takings for the 
day were twopence. There are some people who can hardly 
conceive it possible for a man to be in such a position. Many 
believe that with the wealth there is, and the opportunities of 
success existing, no man need be so thoroughly down in the 
world. 

There are hundreds of thousands of such men — ^honest 
men, too. 
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I 

i How did poor Tim Weldon spend his twopence ? 

Ho remembered that he had helped a butcher, who had a 
I shop in the locality in which he lived, to drive cattle home on 

j some occasions, and to this man's shop he went. 

I The shop was still open, and in Tim walked. 

" Is Mr. Woolskin at home V said Tim to the oleaginous 
lady who stood at a little desk. 

'^ No,'' said that lady j ^^ but perhaps I can do as well." 

" I think not," said Tim; '^ I would rather see Mr. Woolskin 
himself." 

" Do you want to see him particularly ?" said Mrs. Wool- 
skin, who was struck with Tim's earnest manner. 

"Yes, I do," said Tim. 

" Well, if you wish to see him particularly, I can send for 
him," said Mrs. Woolskin. ''He's at the slaughter-house, 
which is about a quarter of a mile away." 

*' I would be much obliged," said Tim. 

Mr. Woolskin was accordingly sent for. When he arrived 
ho glanced round without appearing to recognize Tim, and he 
said, " Well, my dear, who wants me so particularly ?" 

'* I do," said Tim, challenging attention by setting down 
his basket ; " I wants you to cut me A quabter of a rorxD of 
YOCR BEST BKKP" — lio was about to add that he wanted the 
beef to make beef-tea for a delicate child, but befoiv he had 
time to make this addendum he was kicked into tho street, 
and his ba^j^kot was tossed after him. 

Tho butcher sworo dreadfully. To think of a master 
butcher being sent for a qoarter of a mile to cut an old idiot 
'*a quarter of a pound of best beef." Xo butcher could stand 
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and next morning they discussed whether they should not 
increase the reward to thirty pounds, it being better, as Mrs. 
Woolskin said, to lose a part — ^if it was even a large part — 
than to lose all. This step, however, they decided should not 
be taken till the following day. 

The same evening Tim, having completed his ^^ joumey,^^ 
returned home, and went straight to the butcher's shop — ^the 
same basket being on his arm as had been thrown after him 
three weeks before. The moment he showed himself in the 
shop the butcher^s brow fell. He had had enough to vex him 
without a fresh annoyance. 

" I believe youVe lost something,^^ said Tim. 

" I have/^ replied the butcher, sharply, thinking he saw a 
remote chance of the book having been discovered; ^^have 
you heard anything of it V 

^^ I have found it,^^ replied Tim, and he drew the book from 
his pocket. 

The delight of Woolskin knew no bounds. He thanked 
Tim a thousand times — asked where, and when, and how he 
found it ; and all this having been simply answered, he pro- 
ceeded to count out the reward. 

^^ Twenty pounds was the reward,^^ said the butcher. 

'^ Yes,'' said Tim, ^^ but I don't want it. I found the book, 
and it was my duty to return it." 

^^What — won't you have the money?" said the butcher, 
astonished. 

" No," repUed Tim, proudly, taking up his basket to go. 

^' Is there nothing I can do for you, then ?" said the 
butcher, as the figure of Tim receded. 
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'^Yes/' he said, turning round, "tliere is one thing,'' 

^^What is it?^' said Mr. Woolskin, anxious to sliow his 
generosity. 

^^ Well,^^ said Tim, with a decided emphasis, ^^ when a poor 
man comes to' your shop again for a quarter of a pound of 
beef, and is willing to pay for it, perhaps you^U let him have 
it.^^ 

With this remark the poor eccentric flower maker quitted 
the shop, and left the butcher to his own thoughts. 

This story came to my knowledge by accident, immediately 
after the events occurred ; and when I told it to Dr. Curem, 
that worthy gentleman sent to Tim a receipted bill for my 
attendance, and he also told the story to his patients. The 
result was that he and I collected thirty pounds, and delicately 
presented it to Tim, so that after all he lost nothing by his 
honesty. 

The little flower maker, Polly, is now the wife of a clever 
workman ; and Tim, whom she regards with all the afiection of 
a daughter, still sells his flowers — small sprigs a penny each, 
and large bouquets for fivepence — and the interest of the 
invested thirty pounds helps to make up when business is dull 
in the summer time. 

"Bravo,^^ said Lieutenant Smyler, as the doctor finished. 
^^ You ought to add to that story : — Moral for butchers : don't 
despise the poor.'^ 

^^It does point a moral of that kind,'^ said the doctor, 
^^but the moral would apply to other people as well as 
butchers. ^^ 
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Mr. Bunser thought so too, and the cabin generally 
thought so. 

'' As we are all of one mind/^ said Frank Mamington, ^^ I 
propose we go on to the next story. Mr. CHflForde, as the sun 
goes, it is you for the next story .^' 

Mr. CliflGorde, who had, with the permission of the ladies, 
been smoking a cigar, was about to begin, when one of the 
young ladies said, " Let it be a love story, Mr. Clifforde.'^ 

^^ The chaplain,*^ said Mr. CliflForde, ^^ has somewhat re- 
stricted our choice of stories by insisting that they shall be 
true ; but I don't know, if I had the range of fiction to choose 
from, I should select any story but that which I am going to 
tell you. It is called — 
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Some years ago, I was spending a Christmas with a friend 
of mine, who resided on the borders of Durdham Down, near 
Bristol, and one day while taking a ramble towards the city, 
I passed a covered cart, on the side of which was an inscrip- 
tion in large letters, which I read as follows ;— ^^ James 
Crumpet, Baker of White Ladies.^' What can be the meaning 
of that ? I thought. '' Baker of white ladies.'^ There had 
been a good deal of talk about slavery at the time, and I 
wondered if James Crumpet had discovered some process of 
making black ladies white. That was preposterous, and yet, 
" baker of white ladies ^^ must mean something. Did this baker 
make ladies of dough, and serve his customers with feminine 
quarterns ? or did he serve bachelors only with these white 
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ladies ? or, were white ladies the name of some local con- 
fectionery ? or, was James Crumpet the keeper of a Turkish 
bath ? All these answers to the question passed through my 
mind, but not one of them was satisfactory ; so I made a note 
of the inscription, resolved to make inquiries when I returned 
to my temporary residence. 

After dinner, when we were cracking our walnuts, I in- 
troduced the subject by saying to the wife of my host, " What 
sort of local profession is a baker of white ladies ? ^' 

The lady laughed, and said she had never heard of any- 
thing so absurd. 

I took out my note-book, and read the inscription as I had 
seen it, '^ James Crumpet, Baker of White Ladies." Again I 
found myself laughed at, but after the amusement was over, 
my fiiend said : — 

'^ The inscription in your note-book ought to read, ' James 
Crumpet, Baker, White Ladies.^ The plain English of which 
is that James Crumpet is a baker by trade, and keeps a shop 
on White Ladies^ Road — this road being the main thoroughfare 
between Uurdham Down and Bristol.'^ 

The mystery was at once cleared up, but, being of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, I felt impelled to pursue the 
subject further, and I asked how the road came to have so 
strange a name. 

'^ That's a question that has often been asked before,^^ said 
my friend. ^' If you are curious on the matter, I can satisfy 
your curiosity if you will not think it too much trouble to read 
an old manuscript, which is one of the heirlooms in our family. 
About this road there is an unpublished tradition, or legend. 
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and it is contained in a manuscript which, although it bears 
no date, is supposed to have been written by my wife^s father's 
great grandfather — an immediate descendant of the parties to 
whom it relates/^ 

Having a romantic love of legends, this statement in- 
terested me, and I said I should certaiuly like to read the 
manuscript. 

My host then went to a bookcase, and took from it a 
parcel wrapped carefully up. This he opened, and inside was 
a fine thin quarto book, illuminated after the old missal fashion 
— the illuminations having reference to the story. This was 
the legend of White Ladies^ Eoad. It was in excellent pre- 
servation, and, when it was delivered to me, I received in- 
structions to take the utmost care of it, as it not only 
contained a family legend, but also a beautifully executed 
pedigree of the family in the ribbon and medallion style. I 
promised to take great care of the book whilst it was in my 
possession, and the same night I read it through. On the 
title-page there were two Cupids, each standing on a Death^s 
head — a quaint device — and between the Cupids were the 
following words — 

A Faithfull Narratiue 

of y^ 

Doings of y" White Ladys. 

Between the title-page and the manuscript there was a leaf 
containing a pen-and-ink sketch of a pretty little mansion, in 
a modified Gothic style, and below the sketch were the words : 
" Ye House of ye White Ladys/^ The legend was written in 
the old style of spelling, and it was to this efiect : — 
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About the middle of last century there lived in Bristol 
one Eobert Aldworth, a merchant, who belonged to the good 
old stock of ^^ adventurers/^ who laid the foundation of 
English commerce. Robert Aldworth had seven daughters. 
He was greatly disappointed in not having a son to inherit his 
immense wealth, but with his seven daughters he was a happy 
man, and it was generally known that every one of the seven 
would have a marriage portion of ten thousand pounds — at 
that time an enormous sum. The youngest daughter was 
called Mary ; and when she came to be seventeen years of 
age, Robert Aldworth began to look out for a husband for her. 
He was desirous that she should be married when she was 
eighteen, or as soon thereafter as possible. It was rather 
singular, his friends thought, that he should have been at all 
anxious on this point, as he had never shown the slightest 
anxiety about the marriage of any of his other six daughters. 
There was a reason for this, but it was not generally known, 
for Robert Aldworth being a man of the world, surrounded by 
men of business and daily engaged in commerce, did not wish 
it to be known that he was superstitious, or that he paid the 
sHghtest regard to omens or forecasts which were then so 
common. The busy merchant, however, was the victim of a 
superstition. To the outer world he was above all such weak- 
nesses j but in his own closet he never forgot an old doggerel 
gipsy rhyme for which he had in a light-hearted humour paid 
a couple of shillings in the first days of his honeymoon. 
Shortly after his marriage he was walking with his wife in one 
of the green lanes in the neighbourhood, when he encountered 
a middle-aged gipsy. The browned vagrant asked him for 
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charity, and as two barefooted children trotted after her, he 
turned round to her as she offered to read him a leaf from the 
future. Eobert Aldworth regarded such an offer as very- 
absurd, but as a sort of excuse for giving the gipsy two 
shillings, and also to please his wife, he agreed to hear what 
the future had in store for him. The gipsy looked at his 
hand and at the hand of his wife. Then, with a slow and 
measured emphasis, she repeated these lines : — 

** Seven fair daughters she'll bring to thee ; 
The youngest of these shall the fairest be, 
And she that is fairest first married will be, 
Or Death will bring grief to thj wife and thee. 
If sTie is first wedded, all wedded shall be ; 
If not — then woe to thy family." 

Eobert Aldworth, the prosperous merchant, never forgot 
these lines, but he attached no great importance to them till 
his seventh daughter was bom. Then the old rhyme seemed 
to him to read like an authentic warning. The first Une had 
actually come true, for he had just seven daughters and no 
son. There was a reason, therefore, why Eobert Aldworth 
should be anxious that his youngest daughter should be first 
married- 
Mary Aldworth, being the youngest child, had been ac- 
customed to have a good deal of her own way, and she was, 
as younger children often are, a spoilt child. The old gipsy 
rhyme was just in calling her the fairest of the seven. She 
was an acknowledged beauty, and when Eobert Aldworth 
went to St. Peter^s Church on Sundays, with his wife and 
seven daughters, it was often remarked that there was not a 
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finer specimen of beauty of tte Saxon type in broad England, 
than was to be seen in the merchant's daughters; but 
all who said this admitted that if the famous apple inscribed 
with the classic words " Detur pulchreori '' had been thrown 
amongst them, it might fairly and without any question 
have been claimed by the youngest. Mary Aldworth's 
beauty made her friends everywhere. Beauty is always a 
good letter of introduction : in her case it was chiefly advan- 
tageous in giving grace to light, rattling, pleasant conver- 
sation, and nobody ever observed that it had been used as 
Eobert Aldworth wished it to be used — ^that is, to subdue 
some worthy young merchant, and make a husband of him. 
Marrying was, to aU appearance, the last thing that beautiful 
Mary Aldworth thought about. It was in consequence of this 
unaccountable disposition on her part that her father, when 
she had arrived at the age of seventeen, looked about for a 
suitable husband for her. Among his acquaintances there was 
one Michael Maudeley, a merchant, and his friend had a good- 
looking son, also called Michael. Michael Maudeley secundus 
was Robert Aldworth^s choice, and to give the young folks an 
opportunity of falling in love with each other, he gave a grand 
party in honour of his daughter Mary's seventeenth birthday. 
Sometimes young men do not know what is expected of them, 
and Robert Aldworth, thinking it might be so in this case, 
sent a message to young Michael Maudeley, a few days before 
the party was to come ofi", to the effect that he wished to see 
him privately. At this interview Robert Aldworth frankly 
explained to Michael Maudeley his intentions and desires; 
and Michael, who knew that Mary Aldworth's beauty was the 
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talk of the city, felt proud to think that there was a prospect 
of his becoming the husband of such a girl. 

'^ To tell the truth/^ said Eobert Aldworth to his young 
friend, "I think my daughter has a strong partiahty for 
you/' 

This flattered the young man's vanity, and when the party 
came off nobody was more assiduous and attentive to Mary 
Aldworth than Michael Maudeley. On the day following the 
party, young Mr. Maudeley wrote a letter to Mr. Aldworth 
soliciting the hand of his daughter. This note was written by 
arrangement, and the object was to enable Mr. Aldworth to 
fairly break the matter to Mary. The same night the letter 
was received, Eobert Aldworth sent for his daughter to the 
library, and he showed her the letter, closely observing her 
features as she read it. When she had finished reading it, he 
said : — 

'' What do you think of that, Mary ? '' 

'^ Well, it's very good of Mr. Maudeley," she replied ; ^^ but 
I never thought of marrying, you know. None of my sisters 
are married, and I'd rather stay at home with you till some of 
them have got husbands." 

This was said with a smile, but Robert Aldworth was not 
very well pleased with the answer. He was anxious that the 
wedding should be arranged apparently without his inter- 
ference, but if Mary held back, he felt that he would be obliged 
to interfere. He professed, however, to regard the matter very 
lightly, but took care to say several good words for Michael 
Maudeley. 

'^He's a brave fellow, and has excellent prospects," he 
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said to his daughter. ^^He is handsome, comes of a good 
family, and there's not a girl in the city who would not be 
proud of such a husband. 

Mary admitted all his good qualities, but it was certain 
from her manner that she cared nothing for him as a 
husband. 

After this interview, Eobert Aldworth made it generally 
known that his daughter and Michael Maudeley were engaged 
to be married, and he arranged that the wedding should take 
place when Mary was eighteen. Mr. Aldworth felt convinced 
that his daughter did not regard the match favourably, but he 
thought that as Maudeley and she became better acquainted she 
would come to regard him as her future husband, and would 
treat him with more direct kindly affection. With this view 
he began to make the most extensive arrangements for the 
wedding. He had an estate just outside the city, and he had 
often thought that this would be an excellent place for one of 
his children to reside. On the estate he built a house, and this 
house, with a part of the estate, was to be a present to his 
daughter on her wedding-day, in addition to her money 
dowry. 

Three months before the day fixed for the marriage, the 
new house was finished, and it was furnished with the greatest 
taste, and without regard to expense. In the meantime, 
Michael Maudeley was a constant visitor at the house of Mr. 
Aldworth, in Wyne Street, and he found Mary always plea- 
sant and sociable, but thought her somewhat reserved and 
cold. Still, when he looked forward and saw what promis- 
ing prospects they had, he had no doubt but that Mary 
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would make liini . an excellent wife, as good as slie was 
beautiful. 

The arrangements progressed completely to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Aldworth, and when the day before the wedding arrived, 
he congratulated himself on his sagacity in choosing a husband, 
and on the immediate prospect of getting husbands for all his 
other daughters, in accordance with the promise in the gipsy 
doggerel. ^^ If she is first wedded, all wedded shall be,^^ he 
repeated to himself; and now they had come within a few 
hours of the nuptials. 

Eobeii Aldworth was a happy man. He was called up- 
stairs to see his daughter, who had tried on her bridal dress, 
and he kissed her, and said he never saw her look so beautiful. 
Then he bid his daughter good-night, and afterwards her 
mother and sisters did the same thing, leaving her with a 
favourite maid. 

Next day was to be a great day in the house of Aldworth ; 
and the preparations had been on a scale equal to the occasion. 
In one room, in which the wedding breakfast was to be eaten, 
there were displayed all the presents which the bride had 
received, many of them given by the first merchants of Bristol. 
There were personal ornaments of all kinds, and costly articles 
for domestic use. The number of these articles was so great 
that it might have been thought Mary Aldworth was a princess, 
and not a merchant's daughter. 

When the wedding-day dawned, one of the first astir was 
Mr. Aldworth. It was the proudest day in his life. He gave 
a kindly word to the bustling servants, and when he met his 
two elder daughters on the stairs, and urged them to get ready 
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as quickly as they could, it was evident that this was to be a 
great day in his estimation. 

Shortly after seven o^ clock on the eventful morning, a loud, 
clear, piercing scream rang through the house, and everybody 
rushed out of the rooms to see what was the cause of it ; and 
while all were listening in amazement for some explanation, 
another scream followed, and it was now apparent that it came 
from Mary Aldworth^s bed-room. The next instant the room 
was filled by the wonder-stricken household, and the cause of 
the screams was at once made clear, 

Mrs. Aldworth and her fourth daughter had gone into 
Mary^s room to wake her, and to assist her in preparing for 
the ceremony, and were astounded to find that Mary was not 
there, and that her bed had not been slept in on the previous 
night. Mrs. Aldworth immediately fainted, and it was the 
screams of her daughter that caused the alarm. For a fewminutes 
Mrs. Aldworth received great attention, and soon recovered; 
but then came the question, where was the bride ? Then the 
maid was asked for, but neither bride nor maid was to be 
found. The house was searched instantly, but not a trace of 
lost Mary Aldworth was to be seen. Her wardrobe was 
searched, and it was discovered that no dress, except the 
bridal dress, had been taken away. Almost a couple of hours 
were spent in this fruitless search, and just as it was concluded 
the bridegroom drove up to the door, followed by four 
bridesmaids, all ready for church. But there was no bride ! 
And what was more astounding, there was not a person in the 
house who could give the slightest information as to whither 
she had fled, or the cause of her flight. Everybody inquired 
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of everybody else, and everybody was astonished. The thing 
was quite unaccountable. Mr. Aldworth said so, Mrs. 
Aldworth said so, the six Misses Aldworth said so, and the 
bridegroom said so. But remarks of this kind explained 
nothing. 

The disappointment was very great, and nobody felt it so 
much as Mr. Aldworth, who continually recalled the doggerel 
of the gipsy. A thousand surmises were made, a thousand 
projects to recover or trace the lost bride were proposed and 
abandoned, and after some hours had been spent in the 
greatest confusion, the bridegroom returned home, and the 
bridesmaids did the same thing ; the wedding breakfast was 
never eaten, and on the evening of the wedding-day — or what 
should have been the wedding-day — ^all were convinced that 
the seven sisters, like the starry Pleiades, had been reduced to 
six j and where the seventh was gone was as much a wonder 
to the Aldworths as the lost star is to the astronomers. Mary 
Aldworth, whose bright, cheerful, happy face had been the 
theme of so many remarks, was gone, and beyond this nothing 
was known. Whither ? How ? Why ? These questions, so 
repeatedly put, could not be answered. One thing, however, 
was pretty certain — she had taken her maid with her, or, at 
least, as the maid was gone, it was reasonable to infer that 
Mary Aldworth and her maid were together. 

Robert Aldworth took what he considered the best advice, 
and offered a large reward to any one who could give any 
information with respect to his daughter. He also sent out 
special messengers to various places where he had relatives, 
thinking she might visit some of them. But it was all to no 
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purpose. The bride had flown, and her abiding place, if she 
were still alive, was a mystery. 

A few weeks after the searchers had begun to abate their 
energies, there came a letter to Eobert Aldworth, dated from 
York, and the address was in the well-known handwriting of , 
his daughter Mary. In this letter the runaway girl begged 
her father^s pardon for having disobeyed his commands, 
but urged as a reason for doing so that the bridegroom he 
had chosen for her was utterly repugnant to her, and that 
as she could never have been happy with him, she had thought 
it better to leave the country. On reading the letter, Mr. 
Aldworth recalled to his mind the coldness which Mary had 
shown to Michael Maudeley, and was astonished at himself for 
not having understood its full meaning, and for not having taken 
means to provide her with a husband more to her liking. If 
she had only complained or refused Mr. Maudeley, all would have 
been well — ^but she had kept her secret to herself. Immediately 
on receipt of the letter, Mr. Aldworth sent messengers to York, 
but obtained no tidings of his daughter ; and nothing further 
was heard of her till a second letter was received, dated ^^ At 
sea, near the French coast.^^ This second letter was to some 
extent a repetition of the first, and it showed that Mary 
Aldworth had gone to France — then about the last place in 
the world that a romantic young woman would have thought 
of going to. 

About the same time that this letter was received, an old 
woman, named Mary (a distant relative of Mr. Aldworth), 
who lived in a cottage on the estate on which Mr. Aldworth 
had built the new house for his daughter, called at the house 
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of the Aldworths to see Mrs. Aldworth, to tell her a particular 
dream she had had about the lost bride. At any other time 
this old woman would hardly have been listened to, but Mrs. 
Aldworth could not resist the desire to hear anything about 
her daughter, if it was only a dream, so old Mary Aldworth 
was taken into a room where she found Mr. and Mrs. Aldworth 
together, and before leaving she told them her dream. She 
said : — 

^^ Last night, about ten o'clock, I was standing at my door, 
when there came across the field, near to my house, two 
ladies in white, and what was curious, one was dressed as a 
bride. This was no dream, for I saw them as plainly as I see 
you. They walked leisurely half way across the field towards 
the gate that leads into the new house, and then they turned 
and walked back. I felt afraid to look at them, for I knew by 
their manner they were nothing earthly ; but while I stood 
they walked to where I had first seen them, and then, turning 
suddenly tound, they returned very quickly towards the house 
again. They passed through the garden gate, and I saw no 
more of them, I went into my cottage, and when I was 
about to go to bed I heard a footstep outside, and the next 
minute the face of a man looked through the window. I 
was going to speak, but in an instant the face was gone. 
I then saw that all was fast, and I went to bed. I could 
not have been in bed more than an hour, when I began 
to dream. I was in a wood — a dark, tangled wood — through 
which I could make no progress. While I was struggling 
through, I saw coming towards me a giant, bearing in his arms 
the dead body of a lady in bridal robes. Placing her at my 
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feet, he drew aside the veil, and there I saw the face of your 
daughter Mary/^ 

Mrs. Aldworth here gave an involuntary scream, but, • 
remembering that this was only a dream, she said more 
calmly, '^ Oh, iriy poor child I" 

Mr. Aldworth, seeing the effect the story had produced, 
said they had heard sufficient. He was himself deeply 
affected by what he had heard, but did not wish his wife to 
think so. 

'^ Go back to your cottage,'^ he said to his relative, Irindly ; 
'^ you'll see no more phantom brides.^' 

Old Mary Aldworth was not so sure on this point, and she 
said she believed she would have to leave the cottage, as she 
was convinced the new house was haunted. She could not be 
mistaken about the White Ladies. She was no somnambulist, 
and had seen the mysterious apparitions as clearly as she had 
ever seen anything in her life. 

On the evening of the day on which this interview took 
place, Mr. and Mrs. Aldworth were sitting in the library, 
talking seriously about this dreamy revelation, and -Mrs. 
Aldworth expressed her conviction that they would never see 
their beautiful daughter again. 

^' I can't tell what I have for it," she said, '^ but I know 
that Mary is dead, and wo will be sure to lose one or more of 
those who are left — as all who die have the power to call an 
earthly companion after them.'' 

Mr. Aldworth ridiculed this silly superstition, but he re- 
membered at the same time the strange prediction of the 
gipsy, and his heart sank within him. 
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At that moment there was a loud knock at the door^ which 

was opened by a maid who had come into Mr. Aldworth^s 

» service two days before. As soon as the door was opened, 

two men, bearing a coflSn, walked into the hall, and one of 

them said, *^ We've brought the coffin.^^ 

The new maid had heard of no death in the family, but, 
thinking that her master had made some arrangements of 
which she knew nothing, she told the men to set down their 
grim burden, and she would tell her master. She went up to 
the library, and, seeing Mrs. Aldworth first, she said, ^^^^If you 
please, ma^am, theyVe brought the coffin.^^ 

Mrs. Aldworth staggered and fell into a seat, and Mr. 
Aldworth said, in the greatest agitation, ^^ What coffin?^' 

" I don^t know,^^ said the maid. " I opened the door, and 
two men came in, saying they had brought it, and they are 
now in the hall.^^ 

Mr. Aldworth" went downstairs, and, after a few words 
with the men, ascertained that they had come into the wrong 
house. They had received a wrong address. They begged 
Mr. AldwortFs pardon for the mistake, and went away. This 
little incident made Mrs. Aldworth ill. 

^^ We used to be so cheerful and happy,^^ she said; '^and 
now we have a dead child, a haunted house, and coflSns coming 
into our house by mistake. It^s horrible.^^ 

The feeling that Mrs. Aldworth expressed began to prevail 
generally in the family, and the house became a miserable one 
— so miserable that Robert Aldworth said he would give half 
his fortune to be rid of the depressing associations that were 
thickening around him. 
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The story of old Mary Aldworth became known, for the 
old lady did not keep to herself what she had seen, and the 
house built for Mary Aldworth and Michael Maudeley was 
generally spoken of as "White Ladies^ House ^^ — the road 
leading to it being, of course, ^^ White Ladies' Road/^ 

The place became so notorious that no person who knew 
what was said about White Ladies^ House would pass it after 
dark. The white ladies were seen by scores of people. One 
man who had gone out about twelve o'clock one night for a 
doctor, and who had to pass over a part of White Ladies' 
Eoad, saw two white figures approaching him. He was a 
bold man, and his business was urgent, but as they came near 
to him his courage was shaken, and he turned back. Just at 
that moment the ladies in white vanished through the hedge, 
and he saw them no more. 

. On another occasion two topers, who were returning home 
about one in the morning, saw two white figures crossing a 
field towards the entrance of White Ladies^ House; and 
again, when they came further down the road, the same two 
figures came before them, and all the way down White Ladies' 
Eoad continued to walk before them at a short distance. 

The notoriety of the ghosts extended all over the country 
side, and great was the terror of the people who had to pass 
White Ladies' House after nightfall. Mr. Aldworth and his 
family became the talk of the city. Some pitied him, some 
blamed him for seeking to unite his daughter Mary to a man 
for whom the general opinion was she never had the slightest 
afifection. 

Nearly every day brought some new story of the white 
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ladies^ the haunted house^ and the haunted road^ and Mr. 
Aldworth^s peace of mind became so disturbed by these 
perpetual reminders of his great misfortune, that he became 
miserable, and he was at one time doubtful whether he would 
not sell his ships and his lands, shut up his house, and leave 
Bristol for ever. 

At last, however, he resolved to make an effort to fathom 
the mystery of the haunted house, and privately he offered a 
reward to anybody who would sleep in the house every night 
for a week. This offer brought up two candidates, but one of 
them abandoned the enterprise on the night when it was to 
begin, and the other was proceeding to carry out his intention, 
but his courage left him when he had reached the garden in 
which the house stood. 

After these two failures, a third candidate appeared, in the 
person of a young man named Thomas Delaval. This youth 
was about twenty years of age. He had a handsome face and 
intensely black hair. He was not unknown to Mr. Aldworth, 
for about four years before — ^that was when he was sixteen years 
of age — he had been in Mr. Aldworth^s service as a junior 
clerk, and had been dismissed for writing some love verses to 
Mary Aldworth. These verses came into Mr. AldwortVs 
hands, and, although there was no name to them, he had no 
difficulty, with the aid of his chief clerk, in recognizing the 
writing as that of the boy Delaval. The audacity of a junior 
clerk addressing verses to the rich merchant's daughter was 
instantly punished by dismissal, and the circumstances of 
his dismissal prevented him for a long time from obtaining 
another situation. All this, however, had been forgotten, or 
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was remembered indistinctly, when Mr. Delaval oflfered himself 
as a candidate to sleep in the haunted house. Mr. Aldworth 
had no hesitation whatever in accepting the services of his 
quondam clerk, and he promised to give him ten pounds a 
night for every night he would sleep in White Ladies* House. 
The bargain was closed, and young Delaval left the Aldworths 
about six in the evening to carry out his mission. 

Next morning he waited on Mr. Aldworth to report what 
he had seen. But he had nothing to report. ^' I went into a 
bed-room on the first landing, and there I slept very comfort- 
ably,** he said. 

This very night the white ladies had been seen by two 
persons, who had been nearly frightened out of their wits, and 
Mr, Aldworth thought it was very odd that Mr. Delaval had 
seen nothing. 

For three days Mr. Delaval brought the same report — 
nothing to be seen; and he was on each occasion paid ten 
pounds. . After the third report Mr. Aldworth began to 
suspect that Mr. Delaval did not sleep in the haunted house 
at aU — ^he was so cool and collected ; and on the fourth night 
he employed two persons to watch whether he entered the 
garden. These watchers saw Delaval go into the garden^ and 
they saw him advance to the entrance of the house, through 
which he went, shutting the massive door after him with a 
bang. Next morning the report was the same — ^nothing to be 
seen. 

On this occasion Mr. Aldworth paid the ten pounds, and 
said, " I intend to go with you to the house to-morrow m'glit 
myself. I*ve never been near it since my daughter left us ; 
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but 1^11 be at the bottom of this mystery, which is killing my 
wife, or I^ll pull the house down/^ 

Next day, when Mr. Delaval returned to make his report, 
he wore a very different aspect to what he had done on the 
previous days. His black hair looked as if it was matted 
together, and his colour was gone. As soon as he was seated 
with Mr. Aldworth, he said: — ^^I saw them last night, and 
what is more, I spoke to them.^' 

On hearing this Mr. Aldworth felt deeply interested, and 
he said, mechanically, " Saw who V^ 

^'When I went up towards the house last night,^^ continued 
Delaval, " I heard a rustling behind me, and on turning round 
I beheld two figures attired in white. One of them advanced 
towards me, and I saw under a bridal veil a skeleton head ; 
from this ghastly head there came a sepulchral voice, which 
-said, ^You are from Eobert Aldworth?^ I could scarcely 
Lspeak at the moment, but I replied, ^Yes.' The same un- 
earthly voice then said, ^ You will bear to Eobert Aldworth 
this message.^ A skeleton hand then held out a paper, and, 
paralyzed as I was, I received it. The next moment a cloud 
obscured the moon, and the figures receded, and the next 
instant were out of sight.^' 

" How very singular," said Mr. Aldworth. " Where is the 
paper ?" 

*^Here,'^ said Mr. Delaval, drawing a piece of common 
writing paper from his breast. 

Outside this mysterious document was inscribed in red 
letters — " Eobert Aldworth." Mr. Aldworth almost trembled 
as he opened it. Inside were these words : — 
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^^ You wished to force on your daughter Mary a husband 
whom she despised, and heaven has punished you; but the 
hour of restitution has come. Your daughter still lives. If 
you forgive her, and are willing that she shall marry the 
husband of her own choice, write your wishes, and we will 
receive them jfrom the hand of the mortal who bears this. 
Should they accord with our desires, and with justice, your 
daughter will be restored to you.^^ 

" That is the strangest epistle I ever received,^^ said Mr. 
Aldworthj "but if I am corresponding with the devil, FU 
write.^' 

And he did write. He conceded everything to have his 
daughter restored to him. 

At night Delaval went again to the haunted house, and 
next morning he brought a second written message, saying 
that Robert Aldworth was that night to go to the White 
Ladies^ House, as he had proposed, taking with him a priest, 
and he would there find his daughter and her bridegroom. 
Robert Aldworth began to suspect that he was about to be 
made the victim of some devilish trick, and he recalled the 
familiar lines which had tormented him ever since he had lost 
his daughter. 

It was arranged that Mr. Aldworth and the priest, with 
Mr. Delaval, should go to the haunted house about eight 
o^clock, at which hour it was dark. At the appointed hour, 
however, Mr. Delaval was nowhere to be found, and it became 
a question whether Mr. Aldworth and the priest should go 
without their guide. They waited an hour for him, and at last 
set out by themselves. When they arrived at the house they 
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beheld a strong light in a window upstairs, and they could see 
shadows passing across the windows. When they reached the 
door, they were met by Mr. Delaval, who excused himself by 
saying he had misunderstood the arrangement. Mr. Delaval 
led the anxious father and the priest upstairs into a room, at 
one end of which was a curtain. He then shut the door, and 
said, ' 

^^ I have been directed to ask you in this room if you are 
willing to forgive your daughter, and to sanction her marriage 
with the man of her own choice.^^ 

^' I am quite willing,'^ said Mr. Aldworth, loudly, glancing 
nervously towards the priest. 

'^ Have you a priest with you V^ continued Mr. DelavaL 

'^ I have,^^ replied Mr. Aldworth. 

"Are you willing that the marriage should take place 
to-morrow V^ 

" I am,^^ said Mr. Aldworth, wondering what all this was 
to end in. 

" Then receive your daughter.'^ 

At this moment the curtains opened, and there stood two 
white ladies, one attired as a bride. 

Mr. Aldworth sprang to his feet in amazement, and for an 
instant was not sure whether the next moment he would not 
be in the embrace of the skeleton which Mr. Delaval had told 
him of. 

The bride rushed forward, uttering the words, '^My 
father!^' and then Eobert Aldworth knew by the voice and 
form that his living daughter had been restored to him. There 
was a wild scene of joy between the parent and child for a few 
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minutes, and after a hurried conversation Mr. Aldworth said, 
''Where is your proposed husband V^ 

Mr. Delaval, the dismissed clerk, bowed, and Mary 
Aldworth said, '' Here." 

The other white lady, who was no other person than Mary^s 
maid, then stepped forward. 

Then came a brief explanation. Mary Aldworth had run 
away to escape the hated nuptials, and she had not dared to 
tell her father that from the time he had dismissed the boy 
Delaval, that youth and she had corresponded with the assist- 
ance of her maid. 

On the night she ran away she took up her abode in the 
house that had been provided for her and Mr. Maudeley, and 
Mr. Delaval immediately circulated the story everywhere that 
the place was haunted. 

It was through Mr. Delaval that Mr. Aldworth had 
received the letters dated from York, and '' At sea, off the 
French coast." The ladies never went out except at night, 
and then always in white, so that the persons who saw them 
might avoid them. The story that Mr. Delaval told Mr. 
Aldworth about the skeleton, was invented to prevent his 
going to the house without an arrangement as to the marriage. 

When all these things had been explained, Mr. Aldworth 
had a hearty laugh at his own weakness in allowing the stories 
of the haunted house to distress him so much, and he said 
that Mr. Delaval was the best friend he had ever met, for he 
had lifted a world of misery off tis mind, and restored to him 
his seventh daughter, regarding whose marriage he had 
received a mysterious warning from the gipsy. 
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Mr. Aldworth then repeated the doggerel lines aloud, and 
Mary Aldwortli saw clearly for the first time why her father 
had urged on her marriage with Michael Maudeley. 

The party immediately returned to Mr. Aldworth^s 
residence in the city, and the extraordinary scene which 
followed, when they entered the house may well be left to the 
imagination of those who read this narrative. 

The marriage was duly celebrated next day at St. Peter's 
Church, the only stipulation made by Mr. Aldworth being 
that his son-in-law should assume the name of Aldworth — a 
proposal to which Mr. Delaval had no objection whatever. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delaval- Aldworth lived long and happily at 
the White Ladies' House, their goodly children, and especially 
their son Robert, being the pride of old Robert Aldworth, 
who had the happiness of seeing all his seven daughters 
married before he died. 

Here '^ A Faithfull Narratiue of ye Doings of ye White 
Ladys '' ended, but there was added in the book, in a modern 
hand, a few hues, which were as follows : — 

" The house of the White Ladies, of which the foregoing 
is the true history, long since fell into decay and was taken 
down, but the road which led to it still remains ; and any person 
who visits the good old city of Bristol will have no difficulty 
in finding White Ladies' Road." 

^^Such is the Legend of White Ladies' Road. It is some 
years since I copied it from the thin quarto in which it was 
originally written ; and I think its truthfulness is substantiated 
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by the fact that the leading thoroughfare between Durdham 
Down and Bristol is still called White Ladies^ Eoad/^ 

'' Can you guarantee the truthfulness of that strange story, 
Mr. Cliflforde V said Lieutenant Smyler. 

" Well, I cannot say,^' replied Mr. Clifforde, ^^ as one of 
our English public entertainers used to say, when he was 
about to draw the ^longbow/ ^ Iltnew the people, ^ I didn^t 
happen, to be alive in the middle of the sixteenth century ; but 
I took the trouble to ascertain that Aldworth is a Bristol 
name — a Eobert Aldworth having once been Mayor of 
Bristol/' 

^' It doesn't matter whether it is true or not/' said Miss 
Bunser. " It is a capital legend, and it ought to be true. 
Come, lieutenant, it^s your turn — ^tell us a true story about 
the Wars you have been in." 

Lieutenant Smyler smoothed his moustache, and said, 
" My story has reference to a rebellion which I assisted in 
subduing." 

" Is it true ?" asked Miss Bunser. 

^^T-e-s," repUed the lieutenant, slowly. *^It's metapho- 
rically true, and if it were printed it ought to be entitled — 



THE YYANDES^ EEBELLIOH, 

The date of the events to which my story relates takes us 
back to the year eighteen hundred and blank, in which 
year there occurred a terrible rebellion. The circumstances 
were very pecuUar. The rebeUion broke out in a remote 
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district, called Angle-Tair — an island, containing two distinct 
races, who were respectively known as the Jon-bulz and the 
Vyandes, or Vyands. The Jon-bulz were a hardy, daring, 
vigorous people, and were acqounted generous ; but they were 
very cruel to the Vyandes — the latter being an inferior caste, 
who were chiefly engaged in ministering to the pleasure of 
the domineering Jon-bulz. 

It can easily be understood how the two races should quarrel. 
The Vyandes complained that they were not treated with fair 
play, although the Jon-bulz were continually boasting that 
they were lovers of fair play. For generations the Vyandes 
had been content with a subordinate position ; but at last, in 
the year referred to, they resolved to free themselves from the 
tyranny of their oppressors, and with that view they had 
several meetings at a place called Ki-Tchen, where they were 
wont to assemble in considerable numbers. Here they dis- 
cussed their grievances, and charged the Jon-bulz with the most 
oppressive acts. 

'^ If we are not serfs and slaves,^^ said one of the Vyandes, 
at their first rebellious meeting, '^ we will resist the cruel and 
hateful rule of these. Jon-bulz. But for them we might live 
long and pleasant lives, whereas the moment any of us take 
their fancy, they buy us up with their yellow dust, and we are 
butchered, cooked, and eaten to satisfy their greedy palates. 
Are we going to stand this any longer V^ 

^^ Never,^' shouted a chorus of voices, followed by cries of 
" Down with the Jon-bulz V 

It is not clearly known what else passed ; but it afterwards 
transpired that the Vyandes resolved at this meeting to call a 
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general meeting of all their race, or of as many as could 
attend, at a central locality called Dye-Ningroome. The 
greatest secrecy was observed — every one of the Vyandes 
having taken a solemn oath neither to reveal what had taken 
place at Ki-Tchen, nor to divulge the objects of the proposed 
meeting at Dye-Ningroome. 

Accordingly on the following Sunday — ^which day was 
purposely chosen to avoid suspicion, as on that day the Vyandes 
were in the habit of assembling in large numbers — ^the rebels 
went in crowds to their place of meeting, and what was more 
strange, the Jon-bulz appeared to have no idea of the intended 
revolt. 

At an early hour the Vyandes began to arrive, and at three 
in the afternoon there was an exceedingly large gathering. 
To ensure the proceedings being conducted in due order, it 
was resolved to elect a chairman, and the choice of the rebels 
fell upon one Sir Loyne, who was descended from the ancient 
family of the Bovynes, whose pedigree embraced some famous 
historical characters, including the famous Durra Mocks and 
Warricksdun Kou. His race had been sufferers from time 
immemorial, and the chairman was, consequently considered to 
be fully entitled to the distinguished position which the rebels 
assigned to him. If there was one of the Vyandes who seemed 
to have less reason than the rest to complain, judging by his 
appearance, it was this Sir Loyne. He was in the best possible 
condition — rosy and fat. This may seem remarkable, re- 
membering that the Vyandes were a dependent race; but the 
fact is fully explained when it is understood that the Jon-bulz 
paid particular attention to the keeping of this Vyande out of 
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pure selfishness, their object being to bring him to their 
banquets in the best possible condition. 

Sir Loyne having been voted to the chair, was supported 
by other great sufierers, among whom were Leggom-Utton, 
Plump-Uddynge, Boyldham, and several representatives of the 
Po-Tayto family. The latter were not looked upon in Angle- 
Tair as an aboriginal race, but their family had resided in 
the country for three hundred years, and during the whole of 
that period they had been daily subjected to all kinds of horrid 
tortures to gratify the rapacity of the Jon-bulz. 

Besides these chief rebels, there were many others present, 
including Bors-Hedd, Min-Spy, Ap-Peltartt, Pijnpy, Venny- 
sun, Okstung, Boyldsammun, Eoastirkie, Frydsoals, Suckin- 
pigge, Devildkydnee, Bredanbutter, Cheshircheas, Bassasail, 
Por-Twyne, and Shurriwyne. 

These were considered the representative rebels, but there 
were many others present whose families had been subjected 
to great cruelty. Among these minor rebels were Mokturtell, 
Mullig (a tawny), Muss-Tard, Brandesaus, and Ila-Whisskee, 
besides several of less note. 

The rebels, in order to strengthen their position, and to 
make assurance of success doubly sure, induced another class, 
who were not, strictly speaking, Vyandes, to join in their plot. 
Among the more important of these allies were Krooetstannd, 
Tabelkloth, Dishk-Over, Peperk-Astar, Salts-Ellar, Nyferest, 
De Kanter, Tshy-Nadisshe, etc. 

The chairman read a letter he had received from a relative 
of his, named Koldmeat. This Vyande expressed his sym- 
pathy with the objects of the meeting, and regretted that he 
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could not be present at Dye-Ningroome till the following day 
(Monday). 

The chairman then addressed the meeting as follows : — 
*^ Friends and Fellow-sufferers, — The time has arrived at last 
when our sufferings have become intolerable, and when we 
must strike for freedom. (Several cries of ^ hear, hear.^) 
Our grievances are so well known to you all that I need not 
reiterate them. Our business to-day is to arrange for the 
emancipation of our race. This, I am convinced, can only be 
done by the total extermination of the Jon-bulz. How is this 
to be accomplished? Every one of us has an opportunity 
nearly every day ; and I propose that we make a united effort 
to attack the Jon-bulz while they are gorging themselves to- 
day, and put an end to them by choking them/^ 

This proposal was received with great applause, but before 
it was put to the meeting, it was thought desirable to hear a 
narrative of the cruelties which had been experienced by some 
of the Vyandes present. 

Leggom-Utton then said : — ^^ Yesterday, my brother and I 
were at Ki-Tchen, where we had been taken on the previous 
night by our old enemy, Butshirsboi. When we arrived there, 
we were hung up on iron hooks which were fast in the wall, 
as if we had no feeling whatever. We partly expected that 
some new torture was contemplated, and we were speculating 
all night as to what it could be. When day dawned, and 
nothing was done to us, we began to think that .we were going 
to be spared. About nine o^clock, however, a red-faced female 
Jon-bul came and took a suspicious look at us, and, before 
leaving us, touched us rather kindly. This we knew to be 
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their usual way of beginning their cruelties^ and we were in 
great alarm, for which, as it afterwards transpired, we had 
good reason. The red-faced Jon-bul left us for a while, but 
suddenly returned with an instrument of torture, something in 
the shape of a bottle, with an iron hook at the bottom. This 
hook was made to turn round by clockwork, and on it my 
brother was hung up before a huge coal-fire. He immediately 
began to cry out, but his cries were unheeded by all except 
myself. I saw large drops of perspiration fall from him, as he 
was being swung round by the infernal machine; but his 
sufferings touched not the hard hearts of the Jon-bulz. A few 
times the female Jon-bul went up to him, apparently with a 
look of sympathy, but, instead of attempting to put an end to 
the torture, she actually poured boiling liquid over him to 
increase the intensity of his pain. She then proceeded to 
perpetrate other cruelties on other Vyandes ; but I was so much 
occupied in listening to the cries of my brother that I could 
pay attention to nothing else. About three in the afternoon, 
I saw my brother, dreadfully scorched, taken off the hook. 
What a spectacle he presented ! It was enough to melt the 
heart of a cannibal, but it did not affect the red- faced Jon-bul. 
She conveyed him, smoking, to the apartment in which we 
are now met. What transpired here I know not, but about 
an hour after he came here his remains were brought back to 
Ki-Tchen terribly mutilated, and with my own eye I saw them 
thrown out to be devoured by those four-legged enemies, the 
Kanines. What my brother suffered yesterday, I have par- 
tially suffered to-day. I believe we have now the last chance 
of avenging the wrongs of our race; and, being convinced 
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we should act upon it, I second the naotion of the chair- 
man.*^ 

• This speech, which was attentively listened to, created a 
profound impression, and led to a slight disturbance in the 
body of the room — Peperk-Astar having said that Leggom- 
Utton had exaggerated the cruelties of the Jon-bulz. Order 
having been called by the chairman — 

Po-Tayto supported the motion. He told the company 
that about a hundred and fifty of his relatives had that 
morning been skinned, and had their eyes taken out. They 
were then thrown into a cauldron, at the bottom of which 
were circular holes, through which ascended fumes of hot 
vapour. They had all been fearfully scalded. These horrid 
tortures were of daily occurrence, and he urged his fellow- 
Vyandes to adopt the resolution. 

De Kanter said he had been a witness of the suflTerings of 
his fiiend Por-Twyne and Shurriwyne, but he was doubtful if 
the proposal could be carried out. 

Peperk-Astar thought the whole scheme was a clumsy one, 
but his remarks were met with expressions of disapprobation. 
He believed he had the support of his Mend Krooetstannd. 
(Here there were several cries of " Question.^') 

Plump-Uddynge said he could speak, from personal know- 
ledge, of a gross case of cruelty. He had himself, on the 
previous evening, been tied up in a bag, and thrown into 
water heated to 212 degrees; and they could see for them- 
selves, at that moment, that a wooden instrument made of 
holly-tree was sticking in his flesh. 

Peperk-Astar again attempted to speak, but Po-Tayto 
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objected, saying lie liad thrown dust in their eyes 
before. 

Peperk-Astar said there was no occasion to be so peppery. 
He had an opinion which the company seemed afraid to 
hear. 

Roastirkie said, when he came into the room, he had no 
intention of addressing the meeting, as he was suffering from 
excessive weakness, caused by the treatment he had that 
morning received from the Jon-bulz ; but he must express his 
astonishment at the last speaker attempting to influence their 
decision, seeing that he was not personally subjected to the 
tortures generally complained of. 

Peperk-Astar was about to protest something or other, 
when he was stopped by the chairman. 

Bors-Hedd thought they should sink all minor differences 
on such an occasion as that — a remark which called forth a 
'^^ear, ^ear,^^ from Suckinpigge, who spoke with difficulty 
in consequence of a lemon having been stuffed into his 
mouth. 

Yennysun, who was regarded as a sort of aristocrat among 
the Vyandes, next spoke. He said he belonged to a family 
that claimed to be among the freest of the free, but the 
Jon-bulz had made slaves of them all. For the last fortnight 
he had been shamefully ill-used, and that day his sufferings 
had culminated in a barbarity which had been approximately 
described by his friend Leggom-Utton. 

Boyldsammun could not have believed, when he was in his 
home at Sev-Eunn, that his race were doomed to suffer such 
indignities. He had had his upper lip pierced by an iron 
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barb, and had been steeped in scalding water, altliough he 
had never oflfended a Jon-bul in his life. 

Porktshopps said his family had done their best, or their 
worst he might call it, to annoy the Jon-bulz, and they had 
sometimes succeeded when the Jon-bulz attacked them at 
night. He supported the proposition of the chairman. 

Several other Vyandes addressed the meeting, their 
speeches being kept short in consequence of the little time 
there was for deliberation. 

The chairman was about to put the resolution, when a 
great noise was heard, and it was discovered that a party of 
Jon-bulz were advancing on Dye-Ningroome. No sooner was 
this discovery made, than its importance was fully realized by 
the Vyandes. 

Each of the Jon-bulz was armed with two favourite 
weapons — a short spear, curiously wrought, with four points, 
and a short blade, sharp on one side. In the use of these 
weapons the Jon-bulz were much skilled. 

The Vyandes began to think that their plot had been 
discovered, and the next moment they were surrounded by 
armed Jon-bulz, who proceeded to slaughter them in the most 
cruel manner. Sir Loyne had a spear thrust into his body, 
and was then hacked to pieces. Leggom-XJtton was treated 
in a similar manner. Po-Tayto had hid himself behind Dishk- 
Over, but he was discovered, and he was mercilessly dragged 
out and executed. Plump-Uddynge could not stand the 
sight, and he fell away, and died of a broken heart. Bassasail, 
Por-Twyne, and Shurriwyne were sorely punished. In fact, 
the savage Jon-bulz made a banquet on the bodies of the 

4 
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rebels, and what remained of them was removed to Ki-Tchen 
in the evening, where the Kanines completed the work which 
the Jon-bulz had so cruelly begun. 

All the chief rebels were speared and partially devoured, 
while the minor ones were cruelly tortured. Tshy-Nadisshe 
was placed on the rack ; Dishk-Over was hung on a wall at 
Ki-Tchen ; Ap-Peltartt was sentenced to be quartered ; Bors- 
Hedd had his ears cut off; Mullig (a tawny) and Boyldsammun 
were among the first victims ; Roastirkie was not recognizable 
after the massacre; and Suckinpigge had his limbs severed 
from his body; Min-Spy and Pijnpy were cut to pieces; 
Brandysaus was set on fire, and Vennysun was fearfully muti- 
lated, he being regarded as one of the chief of the rebels; 
Boyldham and Okstung perished together, and Cheshircheas 
was cruelly cut up; lla-Whisskee begged for mercy on the 
ground that he was drunk ; but the excuse was not held to be 
good, and he suffered along with the rest. 

Thus began and thus ended the Vyandes' rebellion. 

To this day there are two races in Angle-Tair, and the 
Vyandes are still treated with great cruelty, just as they were 
in the year eighteen hundred and blank, in which year the 
rebellion occurred. Armed with their short four-pointed spear 
and diminutive sword (the blade of which is less than half a 
dozen inches in length), the Jon-bulz are invincible, and 
the Vyandes, knowing this, can only grumble and submit. 

'^ Awful fellows these Jon-bulz,^' remarked Mr. Bunser, as 
Lieutenant Smyler concluded his story. 

'^ Terrible,'^ added the captain, '^ especially when they are 
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armed with their short sword and spear — Anglici, knife and 
fork/' 

'^How many of the rebels did you slay?'' asked Miss 
Bunser of the lieutenant. 

'^ Well/' said Smyler, " I attacked Sir Loyne and Plump- 
Uddynge, and I believe I punished Bassasail and Por-Twyne," 

" How the poor things must have suffered," continued 
Miss Bunser, in a tone of mock sympathy. 

^^ They were much cut up," said the lieutenant ; '' but their 
fate should not prevent us from going on to the next story. 
Miss Bunser, the company, I believe, expect to hear a story 
from you." 

Miss Bunser thought the ladies ought to be passed over, 
but this was not agreed to, and Miss Bunser began 
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OE, PRINCE FLOEIBENE AND THE FAIEY OP THE GOLDEN GATE. 

A long time ago there was a good king, named AJberga, and 
when he grew old he wished to give up the cares of the State 
and to live in quiet at his Summer Palace. So he sent for his 
only son, Floribene, and said to him, ^^ My son, I am growing 
old, and I wish to spend the last few years of my life peace- 
fully, therefore I wish you to be king ; but before you ascend 
the throne in my place, I should like to see you married. 
There are plenty of ladies at our court, many of them very 
beautiful : look among them, and select a wife. The proudest 
of them would be proud to be the wife of a king." 
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Now Prince Floribene was a very brave young man, and 
spent most of his time in hunting, of which sport he was very 
fond. When he heard his father's proposal he tried to excuse 
himself by saying he trnsted his father would live for very 
many years to come, and continue to be king as before. But 
the king was not content with this reply, and urged his son to 
accept his advice. 

Seeing that his father was so earnest. Prince Floribene, 
who was always a very obedient son, said he had looked among 
the ladies in the court, and there was not one among them he 
would like to make his wife. 

At this King Alberga was greatly astonished, for it was 
quite true as he had said, that the ladies of the court were very 
beautiful. 

"To confess the truth," said the prince, "I love little 
Orphanchilde better than any of them. They have beauty, I 
admit, but Orphanchilde has goodness as well as beauty.^' 

^^ So have the ladies of the court,'' replied the king. 
^^ Goodness is not confined to any rank — ^the poor may have it 
as well as the rich, and the rich as well as the poor ; and if you 
see no goodness in the ladies at court, you have not made good 
use of your experience. There is the Princess Altrinsky, in 
whose family royal blood has flowed for twelve generations. 
She is as good a lady as any that may be found, and that she is 
of rare beauty is apparent to all. She is adored wherever she 
is known, and I consider it a special favour that we have the 
pleasure of her company at our court. She is of your own age, 
and a better wife I could not wish you to have." 

To this the prince did not reply directly, for he had no 
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desire to argue with his father, whose great wisdom he was well 
aware of, so he said he would consider the king^s suggestion 
for a day or two. 

Next day Prince Floribene went out a hunting in the royal 
forest, but he did not much enjoy the sport, for he was thinking 
all day of the proposal made by his father. In the evening he 
was returning home with one of his father's favourite coun- 
sellors, named Chipso ; and when they came to an unfrequented 
part of the wood they met a little old woman, who came in front 
of their horses. 

The prince seeing an old woman in such a lonely place 
said, ^^ My good woman, what do you in the forest so late ?^' 

^^ I was seeking for what I have found,'^ repUed the old 
woman. 

^^ And what have you found ?'' asked the prince. 

The little old woman replied, ^^ I have found a prince 
who is going to be married, and to whom. I wish to be 
useful.'^ 

The prince on hearing this was surprised. He had told no 
one of his conversation with his father. King Alberga, and he 
wondered how a little old woman could know that he was going 
to be married. 

Before he could answer the little old woman, she said, 
" Your father wishes you to marry the Princess Altrinsky, and 
you have said that you love little Orphanchilde better. I can 
give you the means whereby you can satisfy yourself which of 
the two would make the best wife.^' 

Chipso, the counsellor, who had stood by listening to the 
conversation, began to think that the little old woman was 
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some evil spirit who had come to mislead them, and he urged 
the prince to leave her and go home without ftLrthet delay, as 
it was getting dark. 

The prince, instead of accepting this advice, said to Chipso, 
" This mysterious old woman interests me, and I will question 
her; but if you do not wish to hear our conversation, you 
can go.^* 

Chipso said nothing more, and the prince, addressing the 
little old woman, said, ^' You have told me some things which 
I thought were known only to my father and myself — how did 
you know these things?" 

" I know all that takes place at the court of the good King 
Alberga,'^ said the old woman. 

" Then who are you ?" asked the prince. 

'^ I did not intend to have told you to-night, but as I wish 
to aid you, and time is precious, see for yourself — ^I am the 
Fairy of the Golden Gatb.^^ 

As the little old woman said this, her figure grew fainter 
and fainter, and in an instant there stood in her place a bright, 
sparkling form, not higher than the knee of an ordinary 
man. 

The horses started with fright at the luminous figure, and 
Chipso was more afraid than the horses. 

Prince Floribene, after quieting his horse, said, '^I have 
heard of the fairy of the Golden Gate, who is said to live in an 
impenetrable part of the royal forest ; and I am amazed at 
what I have seen. You say you wish to aid me — in what 
way?" 

" I have the power of giving to mortals great powers," 
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contmued the feiry, looking more resplendent than ever^ " and 
as there is great excitement in Fairyland at the choice you may^ 
make of a wife, I wish to confer some of these powers on you, 
to make you choose wisely/' 

'' I shall be glad to accept of your oflfer,'' said the 
prince, who had a strong love for adventure, and thought he 
saw the way, with the aid of the fairy, to indulge in this 
passion. 

'^Take this ring, then,^' said the fairy, approaching the 
prince, ^'and so long as you wear it, you will be able to 
change your form whenever you please, and to render yourself 
invisible whenever you wish to be so/' 

The prince was about to reply, when the fairy stopped him, 
saying, " With this ring, which is the combined gift of the 
fsdries whose home is within the Golden Gate, you will be able^ 
to ascertain whether the Princess Altrinsky or httle Orphan- . 
childe is best suited to be your wife. They both know that 
you are the prinpe, and that you will be king, and it may be 
that when they are before you they assume a character which 
is not real, for the purpose of obtaining favour. You can now 
appear to them in any form you please, and you can judge of 
them, and observe them without their knowing that you are 
present.'' 

Prince Floribene thanked the fairy, whose figure then 
receded into the wood. As the fairy left, she said, " When 
the ring has served the purposes for which it is given, it will 
vanish from your finger, and when you want me, I shall be 
there." 

The fairy then disappeared. 
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The priuce, turning to Chipso, who looked very much 
frightened, said, ^^ This is very extraordinary, Chipso/^ 

'^You won^t keep that ring," said Chipso. ^^ Throw it 
away, or it'll be the ruin of us all/^ 

*^ Throw it away!" said the prince, '^I am too glad to 
have such a treasure, and I mean to try its powers at once. I 
wish I was an elephant." 

In an instant the prince was transformed into an elephant, 
and Chipso, seeing the huge beast beside him, put spurs to 
tis horse in great terror, and never stopped till he arrived at 
i;he king's palace. He did not report what had taken place, 
.but went to his own apartments. 

As soon as Chipso had gone, the prince resumed his own 
rshape, and laughed heartily at the terror of Chipso. The 
iprince then mounted his horse, and rode leisurely home, where 
Ohipso was very glad to see him. 

Next day the prince amused himself and Chipso by 
assuming all sorts of shapes, and Chipso, seeing that the 
prince could, at his own pleasure, return to his own shape, 
began to be less afraid. And being thus assured of the power 
conferred by the fairy gift, the prince resolved to employ it to 
ascertain the true character of Princess Altrinsky and Orphan- 
childe. 

Two days afterwards, Eang Alberga sent for his son to 
come to the presence-chamber, and when he had come, the 
king said, " Well, my son, have you thought of the proposal I 
made ?" 

^^ I have," rephed the prince. 

^^ I thought you would, in the end, think as I think," said 
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the king. '^ The Princess Altrinsky is the finest lady at our 
court/* 

'^I know that your advice is always good,'' said the prince; 
^^but you and I only know the princess as she appears at 
court, and she may be a very different person in company 
from which she has nothing to gain/' 

^'That's true/' replied the king, ^^and the same maybe 
said of Orphanchilde, who, although she does not appear at 
court, knows you well, and may pretend to have a gentleness 
of character which is not her real character." 

^' Have you any objection to my assuming a variety of dis- 
guises, so that I may see the ladies without either of them 
knowing that I am the prince ?" 

^' Not the least," said the king. '^ My object is your hap- 
piness, and I am convinced that the goodness of the princess 
will stand many tests where that of Orphanchilde will 
fail." 

'' Then I will take thirty days," said the prince, '^ to make 
these observations." 

The prince then told his father how he had met the fairy 
in the forest, and of the powers she had given him, and the 
king was not greatly surprised, because before his own mar- 
riage, which had been a happy one, he had met the fairy in a 
similar way. 

*^ In order to guide you," said the king, '^ I will tell you 
what I think a king's wife and every true woman ought to be. 
She should be of amiable disposition ; she should be good to 
the aged, good to children, good to the poor, and kind to ani- 
mals ; she should be industrious, for indolence is as odious in 
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a palace as in a cottage ; she should have a brave spirit ; she 
should be generous, hospitable, virtuous, and humble, for 
generosity, hospitality, virtue, and humility become a queen 
better than her crown. Above all, she should love her hus- 
band, for without love nothing can make a marriage happy. 
And if with all these qualities she combines beauty, so much 
the better. I believe the princess will stand the test in all 
these respects.^^ 

" I will try her, at any rate,'' said the prbice, who then 
took leave of his father,, with the understanding that he was 
to make his selection of a bride in thirty days. 

The king was quite convinced that, when the comparison 
was made, the princess would be chosen in preference to 
Orphanchilde. He knew that the princess was a most accom- 
plished lady, and that she had been all her life in courts, and 
he knew that Orphanchilde, from the day she was picked up 
in the forest, had Uved in the house of the old forester who 
found her. He admitted that she was exceedingly beautiful, 
but he had placed beauty as the last requisite for a king's 
wife, and in all other respects he thought she would be found 
inferior to the princess. So he left his son with no misgiving. 
At the end of the thirty days the prince would return to him,, 
he thought, with the Princess Altrinsky on his arm. 

Immediately after he had left the king, the prince resolved 
to ascertain whether the princess or Orphanchilde was kindest 
to the aged and the poor. So he wished he w;as an old man, 
and in an instant he was a tottering old man, seemingly about 
ninety years of age. His back was bent, and his long white 
beard covered his breast. In this way he met the princess. 
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wlio was walking with, one of her maids in the forest, and he 
asked for ahns. The princess told her maid to take out her 
purse and throw the old man a silver coin, which she did ; and 
the princess and her maid then passed on without speaking. 
The prince thought this showed kindness to the aged and 
generosity to the poor, and he wondered how he would be 
treated by Orphanchilde, when he saw her in the same 
guise. 

He immediately went to her cottage and knocked at the 
door, and using the same words he had used to the princess, 
he asked for alms. 

Orphanchilde, who came trippiQg to the door, on seeing so 
old a man was much surprised, and when he asked her for aid, 
she said, ''Alas we are very poor, but such as we have you 
shall have a share with us.^^ Then putting her arm around 
the old man, she helped him into the cottage, and when he 
was seated by the fire, she made him a nice warm drink 
and gave him a piece of bread. After he had partaken of 
these, she asked him whither he was going, and he repHed 
that his home lay through the forest. 

''It is too late to go through the forest to-night,'^ said 
Orphanchilde ; " you must stay here all night.^^ 

The old man said he could not stay; and Orphanchilde 
then put two pieces of bread and a piece of cheese in his 
pocket, and after again trying to prevail on him to stay, she 
showed him a mile on his way through the forest, and all the 
way spoke kindly to him. 

The same night the prince reported to the king how 
he had been treated, and the king said the princess was 
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the most generous of the two^ as she had given him a coin, 
with which he could have bought twenty times the value of 
Orphanchilde's bread and cheese. 

^^ But/' said the prince, ^^ she passed me without a word, 
and the coin she gave me was nothing to her. Orphanchilde 
treated me kindly, took me into her house, divided with me 
the best she had, placed the house in which she lives at 
my disposal, and then set me on my way.'' 

The prince thought Orphanchilde was kindest ; the king 
thought that the princess showed the most generosity, or 
at least, that in regard to this first test, the princess was as 
good as her rival. 

Next day the prince thought he would see whether the 
princess or Orphanchilde employed herself most industriously 
at home, and he visited them both three times during the 
day, each time rendering himself invisible. 

In the morning, when he went to the cottage where 
Orphanchilde lived with the old forester, he found her 
coming out of the kitchen, with a handful of crumbs, and a 
pair of scissors. She spread the crumbs out, and a number of 
birds, which appeared to be waiting for her, immediately flew 
beside her, and commenced to pick them up. Having fed 
the birds, she went into the forester's little garden and cut 
a few moss-roses, which she placed in a small jug, on the 
window-sill, to please the old forester. 

Having seen this, the prince, who still remained invisible, 
went to the mansion where the princess resided, and found 
her giving orders to a servant to prepare a bath for her, 
as she wished to bathe. As she gave this order, she was 
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lying on a coucli, where one of her maids was fanning 
her. 

At noon, the prince went again to Orphanchilde's cottage, 
and on looking through the kitchen window, he saw her pre- 
paring the old forester's dinner, and now and then, he 
observed that she dropped a piece of meat for a pretty cat, 
which was purring by her side. As soon as he left the cottage, 
he went, for the second time, to the princesses. This time she 
was having her hair dressed, and was complaining very much 
because the hair-dresser did not please her. 

In the evening. Prince Floribene paid a third visit to 
both Orphanchilde and the princess. Orphanchilde he found 
sitting at the fire- side, darning a stocking for the old 
foresterj and teUing him a story, which she had read during 
the day ; and the princess was listening to a slave who played 
the guitar. 

The prince waited on the king the same evening, and 
told him what he had seen respecting the industry of the 
princess and Orphanchilde. 

^^Well," said the king, after he had heard aU, "you 
found the princess engaged as a princess ought to be, and 
the other employed very much like a scuUion. The princess 
is a lady of taste. In the morning you found her going 
to bathe— a very necessary operation — because the mind is 
made sweeter by the body^s sweetness; at noon you found 
her engaged in a little becoming personal decoration; in 
the evening you saw her listening to music, showing that 
she has a mind that can understand the beauties of harmony, 
and that she is of cheerful disposition.^' 
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Having heard all these things said in favour of the 
princess. Prince Floribene began to think what he could 
say for Orphanchilde. Then, addressing his father, he 
said : — 

'^ There is this difference, as I think your Majesty will 
allow, between the princess and Orphanchilde as I saw 
them: Orphanchilde was always doing something for the 
pleasure of others ; and the princess was always requiring 
the service of others without contributing towards their plea- 
sure. It is good to bathe — personal ornamentation is good 
when not carried to excess — and it is good for the rich to 
encourage taste by employing musicians ; but when all this is 
done for a mere selfish gratification, it is not so good as if it 
were done for the enjoyment of others, or partly for the enjoy- 
ment of others. The princess did not allow the use of her 
grand bath to anyone else — employed the hairdresser, not to 
gratify him, but to gratify herself — and there was no audience 
besides herself to the music of the guitar ; consequently, in 
all she did, she seemed to me to look only to her own pleasure. 
With Orphanchilde it was very different. There was no 
positive reason why she should have fed the birds, yet she did 
so ; and when she cut the roses, it was evidently to please 
the old forester rather than herself. The second time I saw 
her she was again working for the forester, but she gave the 
cat nice pieces of meat at the same time, and thereby showed 
her kindness to animals. When I saw her in the evening 
she was industriously occupied, and while she worked she 
amused her guardian by telling him a tale. All this showed 
that she aimed to give pleasure to those around her, whether 
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they were lier friends, or merely birds or domestic animals. She 
was employed in a manner becoming her station, I admit ; but 
I think the goodness of her heart was strongly shown in the 
acts which I witnessed/^ 

The king listened patiently to this long speech, and then 
said : — 

- ''My son, we can see no &ults in our fiivourites. If 
they do wrong, it is a mere eccentricity; if they do right, 
we extol their vu'tue in the highest degree, although what 
they have done is. done by hundreds of people every day. 
If you don^t look impartially at the actions of the princess 
and Orphanchilde, you may as well never visit them. From 
your own report it appears to me that the princess was 
engaged as a lady ought to be engaged, and that Orphanchilde 
did nothing but what could be expected from a foundling who 
ought to be grateful to the old forester who has reared her.^^ 

The prince, who had a profound respect for the wisdom 
of his father, could not but admit that he looked more 
favourably at Orphanchilde than he did at the princess; but 
he had stated fairly and truthfully how he had found both 
employed, ^nd he thought that one showed selfishness 
while the other showed a desire to minister to the pleasure of 
those about her. He quite agreed with his father, how- 
ever, before parting from him, that there must be other tests 
before it could be said that Orphanchilde came nearest to the 
standard of womanly virtues which the king had laid down. 

After this interview the prince thought he would tiy the 
bravery of the princess and Orphanchilde, and also ascertain 
how they were disposed to children. 
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He walked a little into the forest, and wished he could see 
the fairy of the Golden Gate. No sooner had he wished than 
the good fairy was there, looking quite as beautiful as when 
the prince had first met her. 

" You want me/^ said the fairy. ^*' What do you desire V^ 

^^ I am going to try the bravery of the princess and Orphan- 
childe to-morrow,^^ replied the prince, '^ and I want you to 
frighten them in the forest with wild animals/^ 

'^ All you desire shall be done/^ said the fairy, and she 
instantly vanished, and the prince returned to the palace. 

Next day, in the evening, the prince changed himself into 
a little boy, apparently about six years of age, and in this 
guise he met the princess, who was walking alone in the 
forest. 

As soon as he saw the princess he began to cry, and the 
princess asked him why he was crying. 

'^ Fve a long way to go through the forest,^^ said the little 
boy, ^^ and I^m afraid to go by myself,'^ and then he fell a 
crying again. 

'^ How far in the forest do you live V said the princess. 

'^ About a two hours^ walk,^^ said the little boy, still 
crying. 

^^ You had better go back,^^ replied the princess. 

^^ I can^t go back,^^ said the boy, '^ I have my grandfather^s 
supper with me, and he is ill, so I must get home to- 
night/' 

"But it would be dangerous to go so far into the forest at 
this time of day,'' said the princess. 

" Not if there were two of us," said the boy. 
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^' Well/^ said the princess, thus challenged, ^'Fll go with 
you a part of the way.^^ 

Just at that moment a wolf sprang into the pathway about 
twenty yards in front of the princess and the little boy, and 
then ran into the wood again. 

''I think we can^t go any further to-night/' said the 
princess. 

^'Oh, they won't hurt us/' said the boy; ''if we go 
bravely on." 

'' Do you think not?" asked the princess. 

'' I know their ways well," answered the boy ; " they run 
when we come near them." 

At that moment two wolves came on the path, and howled 
horribly, and the princess, fearing they would come nearer^ 
took hold of the boy's hand, and began to run back. The 
wolves followed, barking close behind, and the princess, feeling 
convinced that if she did not leave the boy she would lose her 
own life, ran at the top of her speed, and was very soon at 
home, where she arrived in a great fright — the little boy being 
left behind to take care of himself. 

Orphanchilde, hearing a noise, came out of the cottage, 
thinking it was the old forester, but only saw the Httle boy 
crying. 

GoiQg up to him, she said, ''Is no one with you, my 
child?" 

" No one," replied the boy. He then told Orphanchilde 
the same story as he had told the princess about his grand- 
father's supper. 

" Then you must go home," said Orphanchilde ; " what a 

5 
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pity my father [meaning the old forester] is not at home ; he 
would have gone with you. But as you must go, I will go 
with you myself/^ She ran into the cottage, and wrote a line 
to inform the old forester whither she had gone. Then she 
armed herself with three pistols and a long knife. 

As she went along with the little boy, she said to him, 
'^ Are you not afraid to be in the forest so late ?" 

" Not when there^s some one with me,^' said the boy. 

Just as this was said a wolf sprang out of a thicket and 
growled. Orphanchilde stood firm. '^ Get behind me,^^ she 
said to the boy, ^^ and take this pistol, and fire it if the wolf 
<3omes nearer — but don^t fire till I tell you. These wolves are 
great cowards if you face them.^^ 

^' Had we not better go back V said the boy. 

^' Back !" said Orphanchilde, ^' your sick grandfather would 
have no supper if we went back. DonH be afraid ; I know 
these wolves well, having lived all my life in the forest.^^ 

This was no sooner said than the huge wolf ran towards 
them, and Orphanchilde fired one of her pistols, and the wolf 
fell dead. 

'^ That^s the way I serve them,^^ said Orphanchilde. '^ Now 
come along, and we'll soon be to your grandfather's.^' 

On they walked for a good while without being molested, 
when suddenly three large wolves appeared in front of them, 
and came growling towards them. As they came close they 
barked fearfully, and Orphanchilde said '^ Fire," a command 
which the little boy instantly obeyed. 

At the same moment she fired off the other pistol, and 
down went two more of the wolves. Then she ran after the 
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other, which appeared more alarmed than hurt, with her long 
knife. 

'^ I told you they were cowards/^ said Orphanchilde, tri- 
umphantly to the little boy. '^ We shall see no more of them 
to-night.^^ 

They had not gone much further when they came to a 
cottage, which Orphanchilde was surprised she had not seen 
before, because she had often been as far into the forest. 
This cottage they entered, and Orphanchilde had the pleasure 
of seeing the old man eat his supper. The moon got up, and 
she returned home without molestation, and found the old 
forester looking everywhere for her. 

The prince related to his father all that had taken place, 
and asked his Majesty if he did not think that Orphanchilde 
was the bravest. 

King Alberga said: ^'My son, you have seen the bull- 
fighters at the court of King Sebanza. One of these men 
enters the arena and an infiiriated bull is let in beside him . 
The man is armed Tvith a short weapon, and he would be 
accounted a coward if he did not kill the bull. Dare you go 
into that arena and face one of those maddened bulls ? You 
dare not, and the reason is not that you are less brave — 
for I know you to be more courageous than these bull-fighters 
are — ^but that they have a particular skill, the result of 
long training, which you have not. Mere skill in slaying an 
animal is a proof of training, not of bravery. Your test there- 
fore of the princess and Orphanchilde is not a fair one. 
Orphanchilde has Uved all her life in the forest, and it has been 
a necessity of her existence to fight the wolves, while the 
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princess has lived only in courts, and has had no opportunity 
of acquiring the skill which you have mistaken for bravery/^ 

The prince felt convinced that Orphanchilde had shown 
the greatest bravery, but still he thought that his father was 
partly right, and at last he agreed that he must try some further 
test. 

A week after this interview there was to be a grand pre- 
sentation at court in accordance with an old custom. At this 
presentation the king every year gave a valuable diamond 
bracelet to the most beautful lady presented to him, and it was 
the duty of three ladies, wives of high officers, to decide which 
lady was entitled to the bracelet. 

Prince Floribene resolved, unknown to his father, to ask 
Orphanchilde to attend this presentation, because he knew that 
if Orphanchilde was not there, the diamond bracelet would be 
given to Princess Altrinsky, who was said to be the most 
beautiful lady at court. 

The same day the prince rubbed his ring and saw the good 
fairy who promised that she would supply Orphanchilde with 
a dress to go to court. 

Having made this arrangement the prince transformed 
himself into a page, wearing the king^s livery, and went to 
the cottage where Orphanchilde resided. 

When Orphanchilde saw what she thought to be a king's 
page at the door, she asked him to rest awhile. 

The prince, still pretending he was a page, told Orphan- 
childe he had come from the prince to ask her to come to court 
on the day the diamond bracelet was to be presented to the 
most beautiftd lady. 
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'^I would like very much to go" said Orphanchilde, ^'not 
to compete for the bracelet, for I do not compare myself with 
the high-bom ladies at court, but to see the king and the 
king's son Floribene. Can you tell me,^^ continued Orphan- 
childe, ^' if the prince will be there V 

'^ I think he will/^ said the prince. 

^' And would I be close to him, and speak to him V^ 

^' Ye&y" said the prince. 

'^ What a pity then, I cannot go.^^ 

'' Why V said the prince. 

'^ Because,^^ answered Orphanchilde, ^' I have no dress to 
appear at court in. We are very poor here, but I don^t mind 
confessing to you we are rather proud. It is a great honour 
to go to court — so great that I think you must have made 
some mistake in inviting me ; but if it were twenty times such 
an honour I would not wish to go unless I was as well dressed 
as the other people who will be there.^^ 

The prince assured her there was no mistake about the 
invitation, and he told her he had a friend who hved in the 
forest who would lend her a dress. 

Orphanchilde was astonished at this, but before she 
would promise to attend the court, she said she must see the 
dress. 

'^ You can easily do that,'^ said the prince. " Go to the 
end of the oak avenue, on the night before the presentation, 
at twelve o^clock, and you will see an openiug in the trees to 
the right. The path does not look frequented, but go along it 
and you will come to a Golden Gate which will be opened when 
you approach. The person who opens the gate will lead you 
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down another avenue, and you will be supplied with a dress as 
beautiful as any that will be at court/' 

Orphanchilde thanked the page, promised to follow his 
instructions, and went into the cottage deUghted at the prospect 
of being introduced to the prince. She did not think, nor did 
she care, about the bracelet, although with all the other ladies 
this was more highly prized than everything else. 

On the day before the presentation, Orphanchilde went at 
midnight along the oak avenue as she had been told, and there 
she soon found an opening among the trees which she had 
never noticed before. She entered it and after a quarter of 
an hour's walk in the moonUght she came to a Golden Gate, 
wide enough to admit a carriage. As she came near to it the 
gate opened, and a fairy wearing a dress which shone like silver 
invited Orphanchilde to come in. As soon as Orphanchilde 
had entered, the gate closed, and then she saw she was in the 
wondrous world of Fairyland. There was ' before her a beau- 
tifiil avenue sparkling with sunny light, and the air was sweet 
with the most delicate perfumes. This was the royal avenue 
leading to the Fairy Home, which was some distance away. 
The ground on which Orphanchilde walked was powdered 
diamonds, and on each side there was an arraugement of 
brilliant gem-work, in which the beauty of the emerald, the 
topaz, and the garnet, vied with the amethyst, the opal, and 
the ruby, and here and there were huge rocks of diamond, 
subdued in tone by the chrysoUte and turquoise. Many of 
the trees had leaves of the colour of gold, while others had 
the sheen of silver. When Orphanchilde and her guide had 
walked for some distance they came to a glistening lake 
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where a golden boat, which was rowed by twelve tiny oarsmen- 
with ivory oars, was waiting for them. The guide helped 
Orphanchilde into the boat, and in a few minutes they reached 
the other side where the good fairy was waiting to receive 
them. As soon as Orphanchilde had landed, the good fairy 
received her kindly, and then the air was filled with voices 
which sang melodiously a song of welcome. Orphanchilde 
could not make out all the words, and could not remember 
all she did hear, but the first versos were as follows : — 

" Come to our Fairj Home, 

Come with our Fairy Queen, 
Come to our Fairy Home, 
Where mortal ne*er has been. 

"Beautiful Orphanchilde, 
Lowly and yet refined ; 
Welcome to Fairy Home, 
Sweetest of human kind." 

There was no one to be seen except Orphanchilde and the 
good fairy, but these voices kept singing all the way, till 
Orphanchilde and her guide reached the Fairy Home. Orphan- 
childe was amazed at the beauty of everything she had seen, 
but when she came to the Fairy Home she was still more 
astonished. First they entered a bower of white roses, and 
through the arching branches the mellow light threw rosy 
shadows ; then they came to a bower of red roses, and next 
to one of sweetest jasmine and honeysuckle. When they 
emerged from this they came to a beautiful lawn, where the 
fairies were holding a council. The good fairy introduced 
Orphanchilde, and one of the chief fairies said they were just 
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talking about the dress which Orphanchilde should wear at the 
king's reception. They then directed her to go through the 
shining portals at one side of the lawn, and she would find 
herself in a room in which were thousands of dresses made of 
all the most beautiful materials known to mortals. She was 
to choose which dress she liked best, and, whichever she chose, 
it would be given to her on the day of the reception. 

Orphanchilde was left in the room alone, and, when she 
looked round, she found it was full of dresses of every descrip- 
tion. Some were covered with diamonds, some were laden 
with pearls, some sparkled like fresh snow on a frosty day, 
and there were all colours and all mixtures of colours. After 
walking up and down the room several times, Orphanchilde 
stopped before a dress of pure white.' The dress was looped 
at the sides with roses, and there was a rose on each 
shoulder. Orphanchilde admired this dress more than those 
which were trimmed with jewels, and she said, as she paused, 
" rU choose this one/^ 

In an instant the dress took the place of that which Orphan- 
childe wore, and Orphanchilde found herself standing before a 
large mirror, in which she could see the effect of the dress. 

'^ Do you like it V asked the good fairy, who had come 
into the room after Orphanchilde had made her choice. 

Orphanchilde had never seen herself look so splendid, and 
she said she was delighted. 

^^ Then,^^ said the good fairy, '^you must go to the palace 
in your own dress, and, as soon as you come to the outer gate, 
your dress will be changed to the one you have chosen/^ 

The good fairy then accompanied Orphanchilde back to 
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the Golden Gate, and, as she passed out into the moonlight, 
the beautiful dress vanished, and left her with her own dress 
just as when she had entered. Orphanchilde was soon at home, 
and was fiUed with wonder at what she had seen. The old 
forester had sat up waiting for her, and he too was greatly- 
astonished when she told him what had taken place. 

Early next, morning the prince again transformed himself 
into a page, and went to the cottage of Orphanchilde to see if 
she had followed his directions. 

Orphanchilde was very glad to see him, for she remembered 
that her beautiful dress was of no use unless she had some one 
to present her at court, it being the rule of King Alberga^s 
court that strangers should be presented by some one known 
to the king. 

^^ I can get a dress, and I am much obliged to you for it ; 
but I cannot go to the court unless I have some one to present 
me.^' 

^' I can manage that,^' said the prince, still pretending he 
was only a page. ^' I know one of the courtiers, named Ohipso, 
and, as I once saved his life, I think he would present you if 
I request him.^^ 

It was then arranged between Orphanchilde and the prince 
that Chipso should meet Orphanchilde at the outer palace 
gate. 

The prince returned to the palace, and found his 
father, King Alberga, in high good humour. The king had 
been thinking to himself that the diamond bracelet would be 
won by the Princess Altrinsky, because he really believed her 
to be the most beautiful lady at court, and he said to himself. 
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'^ I shall at any rate convince my son that the princess has 
beauty/^ 

The prince did not tell the king that Orphanchilde would 
be introduced to him, and he told Chipso to say she was a 
friend of his. 

After nearly all the ladies had been presented, Chipso was 
waiting near the outer gate, and he thought Orphanchilde was 
not coming. When he turned round, after straining his eyes 
in the direction in which he expected her to come, he found 
her by his side, and was greatly surprised, for he had seen no 
one approach but a little girl, whom he took to be one of the 
servants^ children, from the plainness of her dress. When he 
saw her he knew her directly, for the prince had told him 
what sort of a dress she would wear. 

Chipso, who felt very proud to have such a beautiful young 
lady with him, took her to the reception-chamber and intro- 
duced her to the king, who was much struck with her beauty. 

When all the ladies had been presented, the king said to 
the three ladies who had to decide who was entitled to the 
diamond bracelet, '^ Have you agreed which lady should have 
the bracelet ?'^ 

One of the ladies thus addressed approached the king, 
bearing the bracelet on a cushion, and she said, '^ Yes, your 
majesty, we have.^^ 

^^ What is the lady^s name V^ asked the king, hurriedly, 
for he was anxious to place the bracelet on the arm of the 
princess. 

*^ The bracelet belongs to the lady who was introduced by 
Chipso, but we did not hear her name /^ which was quite true. 
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for Chipso had said the name so low that no one, not even the 
king himself, had heard it. 

'^ Chipso/^ said the king, somewhat disappointed ; ^' what 
is the name of the lady you have introduced to us ? She is 
declared to be the owner of the bracelet ;'^ and then, looking 
quite cheerful, the king added, ^'We think she has fairly 
won it.'^ 

^' Her name is Orphanchilde,^' said the prince, who led 
Orphanchilde to the foot of the throne. 

The king was amazed, but he placed the bracelet on the 
arm of Orphanchilde, although, while he did so, he could not 
but think that his son had played a trick upon him. 

The same night the prince waited upon the king, and said 
to him, ^'I think your majesty will allow that, at least in 
regard to beauty, Orphanchilde stands before the princess.^^ 

The king could not deny this, for he had himself admitted 
she had fairly won the bracelet ; so he said — 

'^ You will remember, my son, when I gave you my opinion 
as to the chief qualifications for a king^s wife, I placed beauty 
last. I grant that Orphanchilde is the most beautiful; but 
that is the least of the many things required. And if she has 
only beauty, and the princess has all the other good qualities, 
Orphanchilde would lack the highest requirements/^ 

The prince began to think that it would be hard to con- 
vince his father that Orphanchilde had any good qualities, and 
he left the king very sorrowful, and almost resolved not to try 
the princess and Orphanchilde with any more comparisons. 

Next day, however, he remembered that his father had said 
that above all things a king's wife should love her husband, as 
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without love their marriage could not be happy. When he 
remembered this, he went to the king, and reminded him of 
what he had said. 

'^ Well/^ said the king, '^ I was always, and am still, of 
that opinion. The king and queen of a nation ought to be a 
pattern of domestic happiness for the people, and how can 
that be if there is not the love which makes the happiness V 

^^ Vm glad to hear your majesty say so,^^ said the prince. 
" I am convinced that the Princess Altrinsky does not love me. 
She knows I am the prince, and that I may hereafter be king, 
as your majesty desires, and phe, being very proud and vain, 
and thinking that she might become queen, would willingly 
marry me. She would marry anybody else who would make 
her queen ; and if she would do so, it shows that she does not 
care for me, but for the title I can give her." 

'' I think,'' said the king, '' you speak harshly and ungene- 
rously of the princess. Only a few days since she told me 
privately how much she loved you, and I have every reason 
to believe her. Besides, the very same reasoning may apply 
to Orphanchilde. How do you know that she loves aught 
but your title V 

^^ I wish to put them both to a trial of their affection,*' 
said the prince j ^' but 1 can only do so with your majesty's 
consent." 

" How ? " asked the king. 

'^ You came to the throne," continued the prince, '* because 
your elder brother died when he was abroad. Had he lived, 
he would have been king. I wish to report to the princess 
and Orphanchilde that your brother is not dead, that he has 
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returned, and that you are deposed. I will send messages to 
this effect to the princess and to Orphanchilde ; and at the same 
time I will cause an invitation to be sent to them to come to a 
ball given by the new king at the Winter Palace. Shortly 
after they have received the invitation, I will send them another 
in your name and mine, telling them that the new king has 
arrived, and that, as the throne belongs to him by right, we 
are going to leave the country, but that before we go we have 
the permission of the new king to give a ball to our old friends 
at the Summer Palace on the same night that he gives one to 
his courtiers at the Winter Palace. We shall then see which 
the princess and Orphanchilde will choose. They will both 
think that we are about to leave the country. They can expect 
nothing from us then. If either of them loves me, she will 
come to our ball ; if neither loves me, they will both go to the 
ball of the supposed new king.*^ 

^^It^s a mighty fine plot,^^ said King Alberga, greatly 
amused, ^^and I should like to see it tried. If Princess 
Altrinsky cares for you or me, she will come and see us at the 
Summer Palace ; if she cares for nothing but our title, she 
will attend the ball at the Winter Palace. And I may say the 
same of Orphanchilde. I have shown so much favour to the 
princess that I am sure she will accept our invitation rather 
than that of any new king ; and she will not desert you the 
moment she thinks you have less power. It would be mon- 
strous to think of such a thing after the protestations she has 
made.^^ 

" Well,^^ said the prince, " we shall see.^' 

As soon as the prince had left his father, he sent Chipso to 
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tell the princess and Orphancliilde that King Alberga had 
been dethroned by the sudden arrival of his elder brother, who 
it was supposed had died in a foreign land. 

When the princess heard this, she said to Chipso — 

" Has the new king any son ?^' 

Chipso had not been told what to say to such a question, so 
he answered what he thought best, and said-^ 

^^ Yes, the new king has one son/' 

^^ How old is the son ?" asked the princess. 

^^ About the same age as Prince Floribene,'' replied 
Chipso. 

The princess thanked Chipso for his information, and Chipso 
then went to tell Orphanchilde the same story. 

When she heard it, she said — 

'' What will become of the good King Alberga and hisson V 

'*^Nay, I know not," said Chipso; ^^they intend to 
leave the country, I believe. But nobody cares for them 
now." 

On hearing this Orphanchilde fell a-crying, and Chipso 
could not get her to speak another word. 

A short time after this, Chipso drove up to the door of the 
princess in a grand carriage, drawn by eight horses, and told 
her he had come to invite her to a ball to be given by the new 
king on the following night at the Winter Palace. The princess 
was delighted, and was very proud to see what she believed to 
be the new king's carriage at her door. 

While Chipso was talking to the princess, a messenger 
came to her from Prince Floribene to say that the new king had 
permitted him and his father to have the use of the Summer 
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Palace to give a farewell ball to their friends, and to ask the 
princess to attend the ball on the following night. 

The princess had thus to choose whether she would' go to 
the ball given by the new king, or to the ball given by her old 
friends, for whom she had expressed so much affection. 

"Tell your master,^^ she said to the princess messenger, 
" that I am sorry I cannot accept his invitation, as I am engaged 
to go to a ball given by the new king at the Winter Palace.^^ 

Then turning to Chipso, she said, " You will tell his 
majesty that I will be proud to attend the ball.^^ 

The princess immediately ordered a grand dress, laden with 
jewels, to be prepared, for she was resolved to show the new 
king how wealthy she was, and if possible to attract the 
attention of the king^s son. 

Chipso then went in the carriage, and gave an invitation to 
Orphanchilde to attend the new king^s ball. 

" Will Prince Floribene be there V asked Orphanchilde. 

" No,'' said Chipso. 

" Then I will not go,'' said Orphanchilde. 

"But," replied Chipso, "his majesty has heard that you 
won the beauty bracelet, and he and his son wish to see 
you." 

"Then they must see me in my cottage," answered 
Orphanchilde; ^^for I could not enjoy myself at the ball, 
and I will not go." 

Just then Prince Floribene' s messenger came up, and said 
he had come to invite Orphanchilde to a ball which Prince 
Floribene had been permitted to give at the Summer 
Palace. 
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Orphancliilde was delighted, and promised to attend, and 
Chipso and the messenger went away. 

In truth, the messenger was the prince himself, changed 
into a messenger by means of the fairy ring. 

All this was told to King Alberga, and his majesty 
said — 

, '^ I did not think the Princess Altrinsky would have been 
so ready to desert us, and I still think she will come to our ball. 
But supposing she should accept the other invitation, what do 
you intend to do with her ? As there is really no new king, 
and no ball at the Winter Palace, she will discover your trick 
the moment she goes to the palace/^ 

^^ No, she will not,'^ said the prince. ^' The servants at the 
palace have a ball among themselves once a year, as your 
majesty knows, and at their ball they have a mock court. One 
of them pretends to be king, another is the prince, and the 
rest are courtiers, and they keep np this pretended court for 
the night, and I believe they are as happy as if they were real 
courtiers. This servants^ ball was to have taken place in two 
months, but I have arranged that it shall take place to-morrow 
at the Winter Palace ; and if the princess should go there, she 
will be received by the servants, who will think she is a 
servant assuming a character just as they are/^ 

^^It^s a magnificent plot,^^ said the king, laughing; ^^but 
I think the princess will discover the true character of her 
entertainers." 

" No fear of that," replied the prince. '' She may think their 
manners peculiar, especially those of the king, who is repre- 
sented by the chief cook, and the prince, who is a dressed-up 
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page. To make the illusion complete, Chipso has given the 
servants some of my old dresses .^^ 

The king laughed again, and said he should be anxious 
till he knew whether the princess had chosen to honour his 
ball, or that of the supposed new king, with her presence. 

"If she does not come to the Summer Palace to us,^* 
added his majesty, " I will agree with you that it is your title, 
and not yourself personally, that she cares for ; and you may 
then marry whom you please, for I shall consider you a better 
judge of a wife than t am. Above all, as I told you before a 
king's wife should love her husband; and if the princess 
abandons you the moment she thinks there is some one more 
powerful than you are, it is plain she does not love you, and 
that she is unworthy to be your wife,'' 

On the following night both the balls were given — one at 
the Summer Palace, where King Alberga was surrounded by 
his friends, and the other at the Winter Palace, where the chief 
cook and the page played the parts of king and prince, and all 
the servants, about two hundred in number, pretended to be 
courtiers. 

The balls were to begin at ten o^ clock, and about that 
hour Orphanchilde arrived at the Summer Palace. She had 
not returned the dress which had been given to her by the 
good fairy, and she wore it to attend the ball, and looked as 
beautiful as when she won the bracelet, although she appeared 
a little sad. 

Prince Floribene met her as she entered the bdl-room, and 
as he had no wish to deceive her, he told her all the plot he 
had contrived. The ball was then opened by the prince and 
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Orphancliilde, and after several dances King Alberga entered 
the room, and asked if the Princess Altrinsky had arrived. 

The prince told the king she had not, but that Orphanchilde 
had. 

The king could see that Orphanchilde was there, for she 
was by the princess side, wearing the bracelet which the king 
had himself placed on her arm. 

The king kissed Orphanchilde, and having spoken to her 
very kindly, he asked her to be his partner in the next dance. 

Both the king and the prince were desirous to know how 
the princess had fared at the servants' ball, and they sent a 
messenger to tell Chipso—- who was at the servants' ball in 
disguise, to watch the princess — to come to them. 

When Chipso came he could hardly tell his story for laugh- 
ing. From what he said to the king, it appeared that the 
princess went to the ball punctually at ten o'clock, and was 
immediately introduced to the king — that is, to the chief cook 
— and to the page who personated the prince. She danced in 
every dance with either the chief cook or the page, thinking 
all the while they were the new king and his son, and she 
never found out the mistake till she went into the supper-room 
leaning on the arm of the cook. 

When they had taken their seats, the pretended king said 
to the princess, " You have played your part very well — you 
make a capital princess." 

The princess could not quite understand this, and she 
thought his majesty was jocose. 

" The real Princess Altrinsky," continued the chief cook, 
" is as sour a crab as comes to court." 
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The princess was more puzzled than ever, for while the 
cook said this he was showing her the utmost attention. 

*' Tour majesty means some other lady/^ said the princess. 

'' No, hang it V' replied the chief cook, ^^ I mean Princess 
Altrinsky herself.^^ 

The princess rose from the table on hearing this, and said 
she could not stay there to be insulted even by a king. 

^^ Well,^^ said the chief cook, " that's your best performance. 
YouVe kept up the character of the princess all night, and 
now you want to pretend you are the real princess.^^ 

^^ I am as much a real princess as you are a real king,^* 
said the princess, haughtily. 

^^That^s just it,^^ said the chief cook. ^^Fm only the 
king^s cook, as everybody knows, and this is only a servants' 
ball j and real princesses don't come to servants' balls." 

The truth flashed upon the mind of the princess at once. 
She had attended a servants' ball — danced with a cook and a 
page — ^had been kissed by both of them — ^had been led up 
to supper, and supped with scullery-maids and stable-boys. 
The thought almost drove her mad, and she called for her 
carriage, but only got laughed at, for all the servants, who had 
helped themselves freely to wine, thought she was only a 
servant pretending to be a princess, and they thought it was a 
very good joke. Princess Altrinsky, however, escaped from 
the Winter Palace, and ran home as quickly as she could. 

When Chipso had told this to the king and the prince, the 
king said the story was so good that he would have it repeated 
to amuse the company; and Chipso, obeying his majesty's 
commands, told the story again^ amidst great laughter. 
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Next day the king gave his consent that the prince and 
Orphanchilde should be married ; and when Princess Altrinsky 
heard of this, she went into a foreign land, and was never 
heard of again. 

The king desired Orphanchilde to stay in the palace, and 
not return to the cottage any more ; but she said she must 
acquaint her father of her good fortune. The king hearing 
this, sent for the old forester to come to the palace. The 
king finding he was a man of some learning, made him 
the chief ranger of the forest, which was a very profitable 
position. 

A few weeks afterwards the prince was married to Orphan- 
childe, and there were great rejoicings throughout the whole 
kingdom. As soon as the prince had taken his bride home to 
the palace, he said to her, " I think, my dear Orphanchilde, 
that we would never have been married if it had not been for 
the fairy of the Golden Gate, who gave me a ring, by which I 
could change my appearance.^' 

The prince then told Orphanchilde how he had gone to her 
cottage in disguise, and all the disputes he had had with his 
father. 

Orphanchilde also told how she had been to the Fairies' 
Home, and what she saw there. 

"We are both much indebted to the good fairy,^' said 
the prince. " I will summon her, so that we may thank her 
together.^^ 

He was about to rub his ring, but found it was gone from 
his finger, and then he remembered that the good fairy had 
said, that when it had served its purpose it would vanish. 
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A short time after this, the king resigned his throne to 
Prince Floribene, who was crowned with great ceremony, and 
Orphanchilde was crowned as queen. The event greatly pleased 
the people, who shouted heartily — Long Live King Flobibenb, 
AND Long Live His Queen. 

In the summer nights after this the king and his wife, 
Orphanchilde, often walked into the royal forest, and talked 
of their courtship, but they never saw the good fairy, nor 
the Golden Gate any more. 

" Of course that^s quite a true story,^^ said Lieutenant 
Smyler, when Miss Bunser had finished. 

"Just as true as the Vyandes^ Rebellion,^' replied Miss 
Bunser. 

" I wish,^^ said the heutenant, looking at Miss Bunser, " any- 
body would show me the way to that royal forest — but good 
fairies are scarce now-a-days.^^ 

" I believe it is my tum,^* said Mr. Bunser, who sat next 
to his daughter, "for the next story. If my wife will pro- 
mise to refresh my memory, if I should break down, I will 
teU you an incident, which occurred when I was a younger 
man than Lieutenant Smyler.^^ 

Mrs. Bunser gave the required promise, and Mr, Bunser 
said — "My story is about 

& B&TH BELLE AND HER LOYERS* 

People go to Bath for many things. Some go for health 
— some for society — some because it is a pleasant city, with 
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most interesting associations — some to see those wonderful 
natural phenomena, on which Sir Charles Lyell is so eloquent 
— some to avoid their creditors — some go a fortune-hunting, 
as it is known there are, besides the younger beauties, a good 
many comfortable ladies there who will be thirty next birth- 
day, if, like Hamlefs crab, they could go backwards — some 
go to enjoy the fresh breezes of the park, and listen to the 
music — some go to die, the "change of air^^ recommended by 
the family doctor, bearing no other interpretation — some go 
to study local antiquities, of which Bath has a rich collec- 
tion — some simply to see a city that has been called, and 
deserves to be called, " The Queen of the West/^ 

The reason why I wish you to go to Bath, has nothing 
to do with any of these things. I desire to take you with me, 
not to show you the hot springs, a noble park, Roman 
temples, or pale invalids, but a scene in the midst of a ball 
at the Assembly Rooms, just as I saw it. If you have never 
been in that splendid apartment — the large room I mean 
— go and see a ball there. Bath has one thing which is 
rare elsewhere, and that is beautiful women. This was shown 
at the ball to which my story relates. 

I was always punctual, and I was among the first arrivals — 
a single man, with my eyes wide open to see what was to be 
seen. As the couples came pouring in, I thought I never saw 
more charming women. There were fair women and dark 
women — women with black hair, women with red hair, women 
with the real auburn, women whose eyes were black, and blue, 
and grey ; but it appeared to me that all the plain people had 
been left outside. I never saw anything more dazzling than 
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the wealth of beauty — the real article — ^than I saw at this Bath 
baU. 

Late in the evening there was a stir in the room, a hum, and 
a whispering, such as we hear when some event of importance 
and interest excites attention, and on inquiring of the M.C. 
I discovered that this was caused by the arrival of the acknow- 
ledged belle of the city — a lady who had been a regular attender 
at these balls for several years — always as the belle of the room. 

She had a splendid figure — a noble carriage — and a remark- 
ably fine face of the lofty type. It was dignified — ^but to 
me it had a sort of touch-me-not expression. It was said 
she expected nothing less than a duke for a husband, and 
consequently she was far above my mark. There was no 
mistake about her beauty, however. Her features were clas- 
sical; although to my thinking a little severe. The belle was a 
blonde of the fairest type, and for several years, as I have said, 
she had held her place unchallenged. Her dress was gorgeous 
in the extreme, and she was the observed of all observers. 

When the sensation which the arrival of the belle had 
caused had somewhat subsided, there entered the room a 
young lady, who was not only a possible rival to the reigning 
favourite, but who positively carried off the palm for every- 
thing that goes to make up the most attractive form of beauty. 
Have you seen Baily^s ^' Eve at the Fountain ?" That piece of 
sculpture conveys, in a remote degree, the style of features of 
the new arrival, but the marble figure wants all the animation 
which made up a part of the attractiveness of the new comer. 
The rival belle was an entire stranger to all, except one or two 
in the company, but as she walked down the room, leaning on 
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the arm of her father — a gentleman who, although not more 
than fifty-seven, was white with age — every eye followed her. 
She was not a conventional beauty. She had not auburn hair, 
nor were her " tresses dark as night,^' but plain light brown. 
It was in her face her beauty lay, and from the moment she 
came into the room, the lady to whom she was an unconscious 
rival seemed to suffer ^^ a huge eclipse." There really was no 
rivalry in the matter. The stranger was a power everywhere 
felt, and she stood confessedly at the top of all that glorious 
beauty which had assembled. 

She looked about eighteen years of age — just merging 
into womanhood — and there was a freshness about her which 
seemed to speak of a life that had not been spent in cities. 

'^ Who is she ? " was asked a hundred times, but few that 
were present could answer ; so to the greater part of the com- 
pany, the white-haired gentleman and his most lovely daughter 
were for a short period a puzzle, and the theme of general 
conversation. 

While I was standing with a knot of admirers discussing 
the beauty of the new belle, I saw the M.O. lead to her my 
friend, James Naylor. 

After the introduction, Naylor, who was one of the hand- 
somest men in the room, led her from her father, and was her 
partner in a set of the " Lancers,^^ in which she moved like a 
Venus — so at least I thought, and so everybody said. 

As soon as Naylor had re-delivered his charge, I went up 
to him and congratulated him on his good fortune. 

^^ She 18 a fine girl," said Naylor. 

'^ "What is her name ? " I asked. 
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^^ Georgina Fitzclarence.^^ 

^^ A pretty name/' I replied; '^I should like to dance with 
her/' 

^^ She's engaged for the rest of the evening," said Naylor, 
with the utmost composure, although he well knew that this 
was a ball-room invention. The fact was he wished to mono- 
polize as much as possible of the interesting stranger, and in 
this respect he was very successful. 

When Georgina Fitzclarence returned to her father, that 
worthy gentleman said — 

'^Georgy, my dear, did the M.C. say Mr. James Naylor or 
Sir James Naylor ? '' 

^^ Georgy '' knew her father's weakness for titles, and she 
replied frankly, ^^ Sir James, I think " — this being just as true 
as Naylor's statement, that she was engaged for the rest of 
the evening. 

^^ Km'ght or Baronet ? " contiQued the white-haired gentle- 
man. 

" Baronet, of course," replied the sly Georgina. 

^^I don't remember such a name — ^but I'll turn over 
^ Debrett ' when we go home, and see." 

After this Richard Fitzclarence had no difficulty in deciding 
that his daughter was in worthy company, and he had no 
objection to the repeated advances made by Mr. Naylor, who 
was declared, all round, to be a fortunate fellow. 

The success of the young stranger put the established belle 
out of temper, and she left early. 

Georgina stayed late — against her father's desire — ^the 
truth being that she had found in James Naylor a very pleasant 
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companion ; and as in the case of Juliet at the Capulet's ball, 

new feelings had been awakened by the whispered words which 

had passed between her and her partner, and she left him with 

a wish, mutually expressed, that they might meet again. 
***** 

And who were the Fitzclarences, and who was James 
Naylor ? They both had a private history, and as they are to 
make a prominent figure in this story, I will at once take you 
into my confidence. 

James Naylor was the son of a deceased Manchester cotton- 
spinner. He was twenty-two years of age, and he had been 
pretty nearly round the world. He had all the astuteness of a 
Lancashire lad, as he sometimes called himself, and his father 
having left him a large amount of money, he immediately sold 
out of the cotton business, and became for a time a rover. 
Besides being a handsome man, he was capital company — ^had 
any amount of intellectual small change besides the power of 
talking on grave subjects, and he was sought after by people 
who moved in the best society. 

Richard Fitzclarence had a peculiar history. Originally he 
was nothing more than a city scavenger. Strange as it may 
seem, this white-haired gentleman, who looked so dignified at 
the ball, and bore on his arm the belle of the room, was 
originally a sweeper of streets and a remover of domestic 
dirt. He did not actually take a brush in hand and sweep, 
as we see men doing between ten at night and six in the 
morning — he was the employer of these useful public ser- 
vants. He began Ufe as a haulier ; then he obtained a con- 
tract for removing the defilement of a city in the west of 
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England; then lie obtained larger contracts; and finally, he 
became a railway contractor, and undertook works in which he 
dealt not with pence or single pounds, but with millions 
sterling. In some of these speculations he had been exceed- 
ingly fortunate, having on three contracts netted nearly a 
million of money. 

These lucky hits were made long after G-eorgina was bom, 
for when she came into the world he was simply the city 
scavenger. Fortune has strange freaks occasionally. Some- 
times people get to the top of the ladder suddenly, and are as 
suddenly kicked down again. Others never have what they 
call *^ a chance ;^' others, again, get up, and stay up. 

This was the case with Richard Pitzclarence. As soon as 
he had realized what he considered a great fortune, he washed 
his hands of business, of trade, of contracts — he ^' cut '^ every- 
thing that was plebeian, even his own name — for he was not 
always Richard Fitzclarence, and he went into " society :^' the 
great ambition of his life being to ally his family with some 
family of title, and to found ^^ a house.^* 

When Richard Fitzclarence was the scavenger he was plain 
Richard Smudge : when he became rich he changed his name, 
choosing one associated with royalty. He sent to the heralds 
for the Fitzclarence arms, and he chose for his motto — Alte 
volo (I fly high). And to do justice to the ex-contractor, he 
fairly sustained the position in which he was placed, so far as 
personal appearance went, if you did not examine his hands 
too closely. He had a clear, bright complexion, with a touch 
of healthy vermihon on his cheeks, and his conversation, if 
it was not profound, was practical, and always to the point. 
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Sucli is the true history of the father of the belle who had 
made such a sensation in the Bath ball-room and carried away 
with her the heart of James Naylor. 

On the day after the ball, Mr. James Naylor, encouraged 
by what had passed between himself and Miss Georgina on 
the previous night, sent a letter to Mr. Richard Fitzclarence, 
who was then residing in the Circus, at Bath, asking permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to Miss Fitzclarence. This letter 
inclosed another for the lady herself; and Mr. Naylor, know- 
ing that he had the means to ensure the domestic happi- 
ness of Georgina, had no doubt that his proposal would be 
favourably received. Judge his surprise, then, when the same 
day he received back his letters — the one addressed to the 
lady being unopened. Across the letter addressed to Mr. 
Fitzclarence were written in a female hand the words, " Miss 
Fitzclarence desires to have no further communication with 
Mr. Naylor.*' 

Mr. Naylor was never so much taken down in his life. Was 
he not rich, handsome, and courted wherever he went ? It 
was all true, but here, for once, he had been snubbed. Mr. 
Naylor could not understand it, nor could he reconcile this 
savage repulse with what had passed between him and the 
lady on the previous night. But then, he said to himself, 
there is all the difference in the world between glowing gas- 
light, with ball-room excitement, and prosy daylight, which 
awakens the business faculties. He believed he had made a 
fool of himself, and considered whether he should not leave 
Bath by the next train. He wanted to go — ^and he wanted to 
stay, and at last, after he had an hour's consultation with him- 
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self, he remembered that Miss Georgina had said in the interval 
of one of the dances that she sometimes went into the Park on 
Fridays about three o^clock to hear the music. He wondered 
why she had specially named the hour at which she took 
this promenade ; and finally, he resolved to have a last look 
at her — for the poor fellow was over head and ears in love — 
and then leave the city. 

He was in the Park on the following Friday at three 
o^clock, and the first lady he met there was Miss Georgina 
walking alone. 

'^ Now, Jim/' he said to himself, as he approached her on 
the same path, ^^ show her how a Lancashire lad can behave. 
K she is proud, you can be proud, too.'' 

By the time he had made this resolution he had come near 
Georgina, and was about to pass her without recognition, when 
her pleasant voice said — 

" Mr. Naylor." 

Mr. Naylor stopped and shook the proffered hand. He 
wanted to say something, but for the first time in his 
life he felt at a loss what to say, and he stood as dumb as a 
mute. 

Georgina saw there was something strange in his aspect, 
and she continued — 

" I hope you enjoyed yourself at the ball." 

'^ The enjoyment I had there," he repHed, '^ has been con- 
siderably marred since." 

Georgina began to perceive that there was something 
under all this seriousness, and she said — 

" I hope nothing serious has occurred." 
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'^ Well, to be plain/^ said Mr. Naylor, " I did not expect to 
have had my letters returned as they were/* 

" What letters V^ said Georgina. 

A flash of real excitement passed through Mr. Naylor, 
and he said — 

^' Did not you return the letters T sent to your father V* 

" I never saw them/* said Georgina, fully participating in 
Mr. Naylor^s excitement. 

At that moment Mr. Naylor felt inclined to clasp Georgina 
in his arms and protest his undying love for her, but he was in 
the Park, and he simply said — 

" I cannot tell you how happy I am to hear you say so.** 

At this moment Miss Georgina saw her father coming into 
the Park, and Mr. Naylor thought they had better part before 
Mr. Fitzclarence came up. 

^^ If you write again,** said Georgina, hurriedly, ^' send your 
letter to the post-office, addressed to me, till called for. I will 
be in the Park again to*morrow, at two.** 

" Here,** said Mr. Naylor, ^* is the letter I sent to Mr. Fitz- 
clarence for you — it*s but fair you should read it;** and he gave 
it to Georgina, who readily received it. The lovers then bid 
each other good-bye, and Mr. Naylor left the Park in the 
direction opposite to that in which Mr. Fitzclarence was 
approaching — ^not, however, before he had been seen by the 
sharp eye of that gentleman. 

Georgina stood quite unconcerned, and when her father 
came up to her she was listening intently to the music just as 
if nothing had occurred. 

One of our old poets says that if the ocean were made of 
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ink, the whole earth of parchment, if every stick were a quill 

and every man a scribe, 

** To write the tricks of half the sex 
Would drain the ocean dry." 

Eichard Fitzclarence thought so when his daughter said nothing 
of Naylor, from whom she had just parted. But he said not a 
single word himself about that gentleman, and talked as 
pleasantly as if he had just followed his daughter accidentally, 
and had not seen the retreating form of the lover whose 
advances he had repulsed, and whose letters, unknown to his 
daughter, he had returned, under circumstances which were 
intended to be insulting. 

James Naylor went to his lodgings in Pulteney Street quite 
deUghted with what he called a good afternoon's work. He 
had made a discovery. It was Eichard Fitzclarence and not 
the beautiful Georgina who had returned his letters, and, what 
was of more consequence to him, that lady had intimated 
where and when she could be seen, and where she could be 
written to. 

^^ So, Mr. Eichard Fitzclarence/' said Mr. Naylor to him- 
self, '^^ if you will not openly and honourably have a suitor for 
your daughter's hand, you must submit to the other alterna- 
tive — a clandestine courtship. It is very distasteful to me, but 
it is not of my seeking ; and if you lose your daughter and do 
not gain a son, you have yourself to blame.'' 

Next day at the hour named by Georgina, Mr. Naylor was 
in the Park, but during the couple of hours he stayed there he 
saw no Georgina. The next day he had the same promenade, 
and the next, and the next — but still there was no Georgina. 
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A week passed, and then Mr. Naylor bethought himself of 
sending a letter to the post-office, addressed to his lady-love. 
He did so, but receiving no answer for a week, he began to 
think that his letter had not been called for, and he asked at 
the post-office for his own letter, and received it. Then he 
took means to ascertain whether the Fitzclarences were still 
staying at the Circus, and found, to his disgust, that on the 
very night of the meeting in the Park they had left and gone 
no one knew whither. 

^' It's to be a game of strategy, is it,^^ said Mr. Naylor to 
himself. " If it is, I dare back a Lancashire lad against Eichard 
Fitzclarence.^^ 

Mr. Naylor left for London on the following day, not with 
any expectation of meeting the Fitzclarences there, but to 
mature his plans for a pursuit of the white-haired gentleman 
and the belle of the ball. 

Three days after arriving in London, he went for a ride in 
Eotten Row, and just as he was about to leave he saw in 
advance of him on horseback, a white head which reminded 
him veiy strongly of the gentleman he was seekiog. He rode 
nearer, and all his elaborate plans for discovering Mr. Fitz- 
clarence were in a moment upset, for he had found the gentle- 
man himself. Mr. Naylor dismounted, left his horse at an inn, 
and followed on foot the fugitive to Clewes House, Kensington 
Park. This was information, but how was it to be used? Miss 
Georgina might be hundreds of miles away, and it was not 
her father, that he wanted. 

Next day Mr. Naylor put on a slouching bowler hat, and 
took his stand at the Park rails early in the afternoon, hoping. 
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with many misgivings, that he might see the daughter and 
father together. He waited a long time, and was about 
despairing, when the well-known white head made its appear- 
ance, and by the side of it was the beautiful Georgina. 

Mr. Naylor was not an impulsive man, but he had a strong 
conviction at the moment that it was his duty to carry off 
Georgina by main force. He very soon changed his mind, 
and for the second time he followed Mr. Fitzclarence to 
Clewes House. In the evening he was in front of Clewes 
House again, and plainly saw the shadow of Miss Georgina 
passing across the window blinds of an upper room. 

Taking out his pocket-book, he tore out a leaf and wrote 
a brief message : — ^^ J. N. will be in the Row to-morrow 
at 2.30.'^ 

Then he rang the bell at Clewes House gently. When 
the domestic answered the ring, he said, ^' Does Mr. Johnson 
live here V' 

^^ No,'* said the girl. 

The question was artfully put to enable Mr. Naylor to see 
what kind of a girl he was speaking with, but the reply did not 
give him much information. It was necessary, however, for 
him to deliver his message, and he said, ^^ I believe Mr. Fitz- 
clarence is staying here.^^ 

This led to a brief conversation, which ended in the girl 
being bribed to deliver the message — a service which she faith- 
fully performed. 

Next day Mr. Naylor was in the Row, at the time named, 
and Georgina was there too — accompanied by her father. Mr. 
Naylor anticipated that this might be the case, and he had 
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partly disguised himself — the disguise being so effectual that 
Mr. Fitzclarence did not recognize him. Thrice he rode past 
the father and daughter, but not a word could be exchanged, 
and the lovers parted without being able to do more than look 
unutterable things to each other. 

The same night Mr. Fitzclarence began to suspect that 
his daughter had some means of communicating with Mr. 
Naylor, and being afraid that the young folks would outwit 
him, he went to a Private Inquiry OflSce, and engaged the 
services of a detective, who was to act ostensibly as his butler. 

Miss Georgina was not under the slightest restraint, but 
she was deeply in love with Mr. Naylor, and the passion 
seemed to be made all the stronger becai;ise it was op- 
posed. 

It may seem remarkable that such a son-in-law should be 
refused, seeing that he had abundant means ; but it was not 
surprising when the secret of Mr. Pitzclarence^s nature was 
known. He wanted a title for his daughter, and that the son 
of the cotton-spinner could not give her. 

His choice of a husband had been made. At a grand party 
he had given, and which was successful chiefly because of the 
beauty of his daughter, there was among the guests Lord 
Wheezem. He was the fifth son of a Marquis, and was 
nothing more than a respectable loafer. But Richard Fitz- 
clarence was taken with the title " Lord,^^ and to see his 
daughter a "Lady^^ was his darling ambition. He would 
not have cared although Lord Wheezem had told him that he, 
being a younger son, was a dependent. What did Eichard 
Fitzclarence care for money ? He had plenty, and he would 
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have preferred the title to any amount of money that any 
possible son-in-law could have brought with him. 

The detective entered upon his duties at once, and soon 
saw many things of a suspicious character that had never 
been seen by Mr. Fitzclarence. He walked about the house 
with great nonchalance, and was very confidential with the 
servants. 

About nine o^clock in the evening, Mr. Naylor rang the 
door bell, and the door was answered by the servant whom 
Mr. Naylor had bribed. A few words passed between the two, 
but Mr. Naylor^s chief object was to get a letter delivered. 

All this passed under the eye of the detective, and he 
suspected at once that the girl was in league with the person 
who had called. 

When the girl had come into the house again, the detective, 
whose name was Clinch, said to her — 

" I expect a friend of mine coming this evening with some 
of my things, will you tell me when he calls V^ 

'^ Tes,^^ replied the girl. 

" I suppose that was not anybody of that sort,^* he said, 
referring to the person who had just been at the door. 

*^ No, it was a lady,'* said the servant. 

Clinch knew that this was what he professionally called 
^* a crammer.^' He saw a gentleman at the door, and this 
convinced him the girl was concealing something. He imme- 
diately went to Mr. Fitzclarence's room and said — 

" I must have that girl Williams out of the house for an 
hour, to prevent her communicating with Miss Georgina.^' 

" How is it to be done V said Mr. Fitzclarence. 
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" Send her a message/^ suggested Clincli, " that will take 
her that time/' 

It was instantly arranged, and before the girl could give 
the letter to G-eorgina, she was sent an errand that would 
occupy her fiilly an hour. The night was wet, and the next 
arrangement CUnch made was to get Miss Georgina to 
sleep in another apartment than that which she usually 
occupied. 

He went upstairs to her room, threw a jug of water on the 
wall and the floor, and then Mr. Fitzclarence professed to 
discover that the rain was coming in horribly. 

" You cannot sleep there to-night, my dear,'' said Mr. Fitz- 
clarence to his daughter. 

Miss Georgina went and saw the room, and readily gave it 
up, and went to sleep in another on the next landing. 

She intended this night to write a letter to Mr. Naylor, to 
be delivered by means of the servant, and she went to her new 
room at once. 

This arrangement was made so suddenly that none of the 
servants knew of it, and it was a part of Mr. Clinch's plan 
not to tell them. 

As soon as Williams returned she went upstairs, and as 
Miss Georgina was not in the drawing-room, she con- 
cluded that she had retired to her bed-room, which was quite 
correct. 

. She ran up, and seeing a light in Georgina's bed-room— that 
is the room which had been vacated — she supposed Georgina 
was in the room, and giving three slight taps, she thrust Mr. 
Naylor's letter under the door, ai^d it was duly received inside 
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by Mr. Clinch, who of course took it down to Mr. Fitzclarence, 
who opened it. 

Mr. Clinch had begun his work well. He had not been 
in the house a day when he had discovered the secret 
means of communication, and had placed in Mr. Fitz- 
clarence^s hands a letter in which he was spoken of in no 
friendly terms. 

Mr. Fitzclarence was profoundly grateful to Clinch. He 
now saw exactly ^^ the situation/^ and could adopt plans to 
thwart Mr. Naylor. 

The girl Williams was instantly dismissed, and care was 
taken that she should neither communicate with the other 
servants nor with Miss Georgina. 

In Mr. Naylor^s letter he stated that he would be in the 
Row next day in his usual disguise ; but neither Mr. Fitzclarence 
nor Georgina were in the Row that day. 

While all this was going on in London, Lord Wheezem was 
in Ireland, but in answer to a letter he had received from Mr. 
Fitzclarence, he had made arrangements to join the Fitzclarences 
at Clewes House. 

Mr. Fitzclarence, however, felt that he could not stay in 
a house which was known to Mr. Naylor. It was a mystery to 
him how Naylor had first found him out, but with the aid of 
the detective, such a thing he thought could not occur again. 
So he placed himself in the hands of Clinch, and that gentle- 
man having ascertained that Lord Wheezem would come over 
in the Cork steamer to Bristol, suggested that they should 
again return to Bath — a place in which Naylor would not be 
likely to seek for them after what had occurred. 
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In the morning there was, to the great annoyance of 
Georgina, another pack-up, and in a few hours they were in 
their old quarters at Bath. 

It was expected that in less than a week Lord Wheezem 
would visit them there, and the probability was that if Mr. 
Naylor ever found them, he would be too late — Mr. Fitz- 
clarence having resolved to urge on the marriage with all 
possible haste. 

As soon as they arrived at Bath, and had established them- 
selves in their old drawing-room, Mr. Fitzclarence said to his 
daughter — 

" Georgy, my dear, I am going to say something very 
serious to you. I am getting old, and I want to see you 
settled in life. Lord Wheezem will be here in a few days, and 
I hope you and he will settle matters as soon as you can, so 
that the marriage may take place before we leave Bath.^^ 

Mr. Fitzclarence never intimated in any way to Georgina 
that he knew of what had been passing in London. He ignored 
the existence of Mr. Naylor altogether. 

Georgina replied that she thought Lord Wheezem an ex- 
cellent acquaintance, and she would be glad enough to see him 
as such ; but she really had no love for him. 

^^ You^ll change your mind, my dear, when you have thought 
of it,^^ said Mr. Fitzclarence ; " he^s a lord, and yon would be a 
lady — not plain Mrs. You should always aspire to something 
higher — not think of what is below you.'' 

This latter remark was intended to fit Mr. Naylor. 

Georgina did not reply, but she resolved mentally that if 
ever she married she would marry Mr. Naylor. 
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It is astonisliing how different fathers and mothers see from 
their sons and daughters. 

Mr. Fitzclarence regarded James Naylor as ''a very 
common person,'^ and Lord Wheezem as a gentleman bom 
and bred, and a fit husband for any woman of taste ; — Miss 
Georgina regarded the lord with contempt, and of James 
Naylor she could not think without her heart throbbing with 
emotion. 

Young folks will not see the right way — ^they will make 
stupid selections — ^they will fall in love with the wrong person 
— they will outrage all good taste and all common sense — in 
short, they will choose for themselves. 

All this is very absurd — so at least Mr. Fitzclarence 
thought — and he could not account for the perverted taste 
of his child, who actually preferred a common cotton- 
spinner^s son to a real lord ! The thing was unaccountable 
to him. 

But such things do occur, and so long as human nature is 
not utterly selfish, they will occur to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Fitzclarence now thought he had arranged his plans to 
defeat Mr. Naylor. He had a detective in his house, whose 
lynx-eye saw everything, and there would be no further com- 
munication between Naylor and his daughter without immediate 
discovery. 

And certainly things looked rather dismal for Mr. Naylor. 
He knew the Fitzclarences had left London — ^this he learned 
from the dismissed servant (whose wages he paid till she 
obtained another situation) — ^but whither they had fled this 
time was a mystery to him. He never suspected they had 
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returned to Bath. Mr. Clincli was consequently right in the 
surmise he had made to that effect. 

With the lovers thus parted, and Georgina thus guarded, it 
was thought that they would never come together again, and 
that Georgina would at last submit to the wishes of her father, 
and become " a lady.^^ 

When Georgina got back to the Circus at Bath, she was as 
closely watched as a prisoner. If she went out her father 
went with her, and if she moved in the house Clinch was on 
the alert. 

She had never suspected while in London that Clinch was 
other than what he professed to be — that is, a butler ; but a 
little circumstance, very slight in itself, gave her a clue 
to his true character, and the moment she made the discovery 
she suspected everybody in the house. So she resolved to 
trust none. How, then, was she to tell Mr. Naylor where she 
was staying. 

Love is a great inventor. Miss Georgina could not go to 
the post-oflSce ; she could not send a letter by a servant ; so 
she went to her bed-room, and wrote with a pencil the following 
words : — 

^^ Whoever finds this is earnestly requested to take the 
enclosed message to the telegraph-office, and to accept the five- 
pound note for the service.^^ 

This she placed in an envelope along with a five-pound 
note, and a brief message addressed to Claridge^s Hotel, 
London, where Mr. Naylor was staying. 

The message simply intimated that the F.^s were at their 
old quarters, Bath, and at nine the following evening a letter 
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would be lowered by a thread from the second window above 
the door. 

The envelope with its enclosures Georgina dropped in the 
Park the same afternoon when she and her father were riding 
there, and within a quarter of an hour afterwards the message 
was on its way as desired. It was never known who picked 
up the telegram, but it was faithfully taken to the office and 
forwarded. 

Mr. Naylor arrived in Bath the same night by a late train, 
and the next night at nine he received a letter by the new 
post delivery from the second window above the door in the 
Circus, totally unobserved by the vigilant Mr. Clinch ; and by 
the same means with which he received the letter he delivered 
one to Georgina. 

Georgina^s letter was a very long one. It was a pouring 
out of ardent affection, but it was also a letter which contained 
other matter than is usually found in a love letter. 

On the day when the Fitzclarences reached Bath, and after 
Miss Georgina began to suspect Mr. Clinch, she overheard a 
conversation between her father and Clinch as to what pro- 
ceedings should be taken if Mr. Naylor should again trace 
them. 

" I should put him in a madhouse,^^ suggested Clinch, in 
this conversation. 

" It^s a good idea,^^ replied Mr. Fitzclarence ; '^ but how 
is it to be done V 

*^ Nothing more easy,*^ said Clinch; 'Til pretend to be 
insane. Tou^ll get two surgeons to look at me, and youni say 
Pve been drinking hard, and they'll give you a certificate f 
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my removal to a madhouse. As soon as weVe got the certifi- 
cate, we^ll trap Mr. Naylor, and use the certificate to shut him 
up till Lord Wheezem has arrived and married Georgina.'^ 

Mr. Fitzclarence thought the plan exceUent, and he said he 
would act upon it at once. 

Georgina, who had heard every word of this conversation, 
saw her father leave the house, and saw him return with two 
surgeons ; and when these gentlemen left, each with an hono- 
rarium of twenty pounds in his pocket, she heard Clinch laugh 
and say — 

ff WeVe got the certificate, and we have him now.^^ 
All this Georgina told Mr. Naylor in her letter, and she con- 
cluded by saying she would lower another letter by the same 
means the next evening at the same hour, but Mr. Naylor had 
better send some one else for it whom he could tfust in case he 
should be seized. 

Mr. Naylor^s letter to Georgina simply proposed that to end 
their diflSculties she should elope with him, and get married at 
Bristol. 

Next night there was again a mutual exchange of letters, 
Mr. Clinch and his client being all the while under the belief 
that Naylor was still in London, and that the means of com- 
munication had been thoroughly cut off. Mr. Naylor did not 
trust any one else, but received his letter by Georgina^s newly- 
invented service with his own hands. 

In his second letter he told Georgina that he had contrived 
a plot to take Mr. Clinch and her father out of the way, so that 
he could have an interview with, her, and remove her to Bristol, 
if she had agreed to his proposal for an elopement. 
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Georgina^s letter, however, did not fovour the elopement. 
In one part she said — 

'^ I am so well assured of your love, and can so thoroughly 
rely upon your judgment, that I would hare no hesitation in 
agreeing to your proposal but for one cipcumstanee. When- 
ever I have to decide a point which affects myself personally, I 
take the advice of my dear mother. She has been dead, as 
you know, these ten years, but she is a living guide to me. I 
ask her advice, and she says, ^ My dear child, Mr. Naylor is the 
very soul of honour, and would guide you like a brother, but 
you have only one relative in the world — ^your father. He has 
brought you up in elegance and refinement ; persuade him, if 
you can, to favour the match with Mr. Naylor. It would be 
for your peace of mind to do so, and would be becoming in a 
child who has always-been obedient.^ This advice,^' continued 
Georgina in her letter, ^^ seems to me good advice. It must be 
infinitely more pleasant to be married openly and honourably 
before the world, with the approval of friends, than to be 
married privately with no friends about you. But >rhile I 
desire most earnestly to have the consent of my father to our 
marriage, I will do anything rather than become the 'lady' 
of Lord Wheezem.^' 

Mr. Naylor thought this letter showed more than ever 
the innate goodness of Georgina's heart. After he had pon- 
dered over that part of the letter which disclosed the plot 
about the madhouse, he called at the house in Pulteney Street, 
where I was lodging, and I saw him. 

'^ Bunser, my boy," he said, " you are fond of an adventure, 
— ^I can put you up to something good.'' 
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^' Tou are the very fellow I wanted to see/^ I replied, ^' for 
the time has been very dull with me this last two or three 
weeks. What is it ? Is there a lady in the case V^ 

^' There is/' replied Naylor. '^ All you have to do is to pre- 
sent, to-morrow afternoon, my card at a particular house in the 
Circus, the number of which I will give you, and the adventure 
will follow ; but you must ask me no more questions. ^^ 

I agreed ; and Naylor, having given me the number of the 
house, immediately left, went to his lodgings, and wrote a note, 
which he addressed to Miss Georgina Fitzclarence. In this he 
stated that he would call to see her at three on the follow- 
ing afternoon, and would know personally what her father 
meant. 

This letter he sent to the Circus, and it fell, as it was 
intended, into the hands of Clinch, and that gentleman imme- 
diately went to the madhouse, and told a couple of keepers to 
come to the Circus at two next day to remove a patient. 

I was quite ignorant of all this, and I knocked at the door 
where Mr. Fitzclarence lodged punctually at three on the 
following day. I had no sooner knocked than the door was 
opened. I presented Mr. Naylor^s card, and the keepers 
seized me ; but as I was likely to prove too much for them. 
Clinch joined them, and the three bundled me into a cab which 
was waiting, and the next minute I was on my way to a mad- 
house. Clinch all the while believing that I was Mr. Naylor, 
a mistake which was not surprising, as I was like Mr. Naylor 
in the colour of my hair and eyes. 

How I fought, how I kicked, how I remonstrated and pro- 
tested, I need not say. In a very short time after I presented 
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that terrible card I was an inmate of* a padded room, cursing 
my unlucky stars for going on such an adventure, and blessing 
Mr. Naylor for putting me up to such a ^^ good thing.^^ 

All these proceedings had been watched by Mr. Naylor 
from a curtained cab in the Circus, and by Mr. Fitzclarence 
from an upstairs window. 

As soon as the cab containing my precious self and Clinch 
and the ruffianly keepers drove off, a telegram arrived at the 
Circus from Lord Wheezem. It ran as follows — 

'^ Train ran off the line at Keynsham. Sprained ancle. 
Come on directly.^^ 

This was addressed to Mr. Fitzclarence, and that gentle- 
man, supposing that he had Mr. Naylor quite safe, resolved to 
leave the house unknown to his daughter, run down to Keyn- 
sham, which is a few miles from Bath, and, if possible, bring 
Lord Wheezem up with him. 

His mind was made up at once, and he went, and among 
the persons who saw him take his ticket at the Bath station 
was James Naylor. 

How little the old gentleman thought that the telegram 
from Lord Wheezem was a fictitious one, invented by Mr. 
Naylor to take him a few miles out of the way. 

The house at the Circus being thus clear, Mr. Naylor 
proceeded there at once. Miss Georgina needed no per- 
suasion now. Her father had told her that Lord Wheezem 
was coming that day, and she had resolved never to see 
him. 

Mr. Naylor and Georgina proceeded to Bristol, and on 
the way passed the train which conveyed Mr. Fitzclarence 
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home again, tliat shrewd old gentleman having discovered that 
he had been hoaxed. 

Mr. Naylor and Georgina were married by special license, 
which had been previously provided; and when Mr. Fitz- 
clarence read the announcement in the Bristol papers of the 
following day, he thought this too was a hoax, because he and 
his detective knew weU enough that they had Mr. Naylor in 
the padded room. 

Poor Fitzclarence ! you were clever, and so was your inde- 
fatigable detective ; but you had Love against you, and in a 
fair encounter you may back Love against the world. 

Clinch, defeated, was sent back as quietly as possible to the 
Private Inquiry OflSce, and Mr. Fitzclarence was glad enough 
to pay me a thousand pounds to stop an action for damages for 
cutting off my hair and whiskers, and giving me a night's 
lodging in a madhouse. 

He went sourly back to London. Foiled and duped, 
beaten at all points, he vowed a solemn vow never to look 
either at Naylor or his daughter again. 

In the meantime Mr. Naylor took a house at Clifton, and 
in that house they are Uving at this moment with a happy 
family around them. 

My story ought to conclude here if I had any regard for 
dramatic principles, but as I happen to care more for truth 
than for art, I will take you confidentially with me into a 
sort of postscript. 

We have seen how Georgina wished to have the consent 
of her father to her marriage, and how she failed to obtain 
that consent. It is not surprising, then, that after her 
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marriage her heart should yearn for a reconciKation with her 
father. 

'^ I shall go to him,^^ she said to her husband bhthely 
one evening about three months after their marriage, '^ and 
he wouldn't have the heart to turn me away, although I did 
disobey him/' 

Mr. Naylor remembered the madhouse plot, and he had 
some misgiving, but he said : — 

" With all my heart, darling ; go if you please, but I have 
no faith in your success/' 

Georgina did go. She made a special journey to London, 
knocked at the door of Clewes House — once her home — and 
by order of her father she was thrust out of the hall into 
the street. 

^' Never !*' he shouted in a passion, which was terrible. 
" You deserted me ; now I desert you.'* 

Georgina, almost broken-hearted, sat down on the door 
step, and cried till a pohceman came and questioned her. 

She went home, and she saw no more of her father for ' 
the next two months. Then she had gone to London with 
her husband, and met her father at Cornhill, but he, on 
seeing her, crossed to the other side of the street to avoid her. 

Georgina felt this treatment bitterly. Her mother's voice 
— so she thought — was continually urging her to try agaia to 
overcome her father's anger. 

Then there came a new element of interest to the house 
of the Naylors — a child whose infantile physiognomy was 
said to be a miniature fac-simile of Mr. Richard Fitz- 
clarence. 
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Georgina, with the fiill acquiescence of Mr. Naylor, called 
her son after her father, and the one was a constant reminder 
of the other. 

'^ 1^11 go once more/' said Georgina, hopefully and cheer- 
fully, to Mr. Naylor, as they sat together one day in a London 
hotel ; '^ and I'll take our baby with me. He will not spurn 
him surely.'* 

Mr. Naylor had no hope in the expedition afler what had 
occurred, but he loved his wife all the more because of her 
aflfection for her father. 

The same day Georgina went to Clewes House, taking 
young Eichard Fitzclarence Naylor with her. Her father was 
not at home at the time, and she waited for him in the old 
dining-room. She had made up her mind not to be repulsed 
this time, for she took off her bonnet, wrapped Master Eichard 
in a shawl, and placed him on a couch. 

When Mr. Fitzclarence came home, he passed into the 
room without a word to the servant who had opened the door, 
and found himself in the presence of his daughter. 

At first the old demon flashed in his eyes — then he 
sank into a chair, but neither he nor his daughter spoke a 
word. 

Then Master Eichard, who still lay on the couch, awoke, 
and his little merry laugh having announced the fact, Georgina 
took him up in her arms, and put his little face to her father's, 
saying at the same time — 

'' Kiss his grandpapa." 

The baby clasped his tiny arms around the old man's 
neck, and Mr. Fitzclarence, kissing the child, fairly broke down. 
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It was the kiss of reconciKation. 

He kissed kis daughter too, and when Georgina left 
Clewes House she was a kappy woman — kappy as tke wife of a 
noble-kearted, tkougk untitled, kusband — ^kappy as tke motker 
of a rosy boy — ^kappy as a daugkter wko kad conquered a 
fatker's obstinacy, and recovered ker old place in ker fatker's 
keart. 

Since tken, Mr. Fitzclarence kas stayed for, a montk or 
two every year witk kis daugkter and son-in-law, and tke 
story of Georgina^ s courtsliip — from tke Batk ball to tke 
elopement — ^kas often been a tkeme for tkeir amusement. 
Bygones kave become bygones, and no one could feel 
prouder of a son-in-law tkan Mr. Fitzclarence does of James 
Naylor. 

As Mr. Bunser finisked kis story, coffee was served in tke 
cabin, and tke captain, taking advantage of kalf an kour^s 
suspension in tke story-telling wkile tke coffee was being 
discussed, went on deck, and returned witk tke same report, 
^^ Still snowing very kard.^^ 

Tke person wko sat next to Mr. Bunser, and wko in tke 
order tkat kad been adopted was to tell tke next story, was 
Mr. Jokn Smitk — a gentleman wko kad an alias on board — 
" tke nondescript.^' He obtained tkis nom de plume because 
nobody could make out wkat ke was, or wkere ke came from. 
On being called on for kis story, ke complied at once, and said, 
" For want of a better title, I skall call my story 
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THE FREELAITDS OF HOLLY COURT: 

A TRUE GHOST STOBY. 

When I was an undergraduate at Oxford, I became 
acquainted with another Oxonian, named Freeland. This friend 
of mine was the only son of Sir Thomas Freeland, who resided 
at Holly Court, a fine old Gothic mansion, situate in a well- 
wooded park, the ring fence of which was about four miles in 
circumference. 

Holly Court was a snug property, and its proprietor. Sir 
Thomas, having an income of over five thousand pounds 
a year, was, to use a popular expression, well-to-do in the 
world. 

Sir Thomas Freeland was a widower, and when I was in- 
troduced to him at Holly Court in the autumn of 1843, he was 
the centre of a very happy family circle, consisting of his son 
Thomas, of whom I have already spoken ; his daughter Grace, 
then a girl of seventeen ; and his maiden sister, who, to dis- 
tinguish her from Grace, was called in the family Miss Gore, her 
name being Gore Freeland. 

I went to Holly Court on a visit, Thomas, or as I spoke of 
him famiUarly, Tom, having invited me to have a fortnight^ s 
shooting with him in the neighbourhood. The first peculiarity 
which struck me when I entered the old mansion was that the 
whole family of Freelands were fair-haired. Old Sir Thomas 
had fair hair, young Tom had fair hair, Grace Freeland had 
fair hair, and Miss Gore had fair hair. It was not auburn, nor 
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was there a tint of red in it. Neither was it flaxen or white. 
It was a kind of straight glossy drab, veiy shiny, and cor- 
responded well with tiie clear skins of the Freelands. I men- 
tion these facts, not because they have anything to do with 
the story, but to show the party of five persons who occupied 
the dining-room at Holly Court on the 15th of September, 
1843. 

We shot our partridges, and enjoyed ourselves occasionally 
with little pic-nics in the park. These were arranged by Grace, 
and I look back to them now as marking one of the happiest 
periods of my life. 

Sir Thomas Freeland had a brother in India, Colonel Free- 
land; and this colonel had three sons, Augustus, Frederick, 
and Eobert. For some time previous to the autumn in which 
I spent the fortnight at Holly Court, my friend, young Tom 
Freeland, had been corresponding with his cousins in India, 
and they had given him such vivid descriptions of tiger hunts, 
and other Indian sports, that he had resolved to join them if 
he could get his father^s consent. 

Old Sir Thomas thought that a visit to India was not a 
desirable thing, except as a matter of business, but still, 
he used to say, home-bred youths had ever homely wits, and 
he was desirous that his son should travel. The only dif- 
ference between the father and son was as to where Tom 
should go. 

^' Go the grand tour,^^ said Sir Thomas after dinner one day 
when I was staying at Holly Court, *' and you can hve like a 
gentleman : venture beyond the circle of civilization, and you 
must occasionally become a savage.^^ 
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Grace Freeland was appealed to, the maiden sister was 
appealed to, and I was appealed to. The ladies agreed 
with Sir Thomas j and I made a sort of compromise by- 
saying it would be better to " do^^ the grand tour first, and 
then go to the jungle, if the disposition to see more still 
remained. 

Young Tom, however, had a fixed idea on the point. 
Usually he was not very decisive, but he had made up his 
mind to go a tiger-hunting with his cousins, and neither per- 
suasion nor promises could shift him from his unalterable 
desire. 

Sir Thomas Freeland, seeing how decided his son was, at 
last agreed that he should go to India. So when I went home 
Tom Freeland went to hunt his tigers. 

It was intended that Tom should be absent about three 
years, during which time he was to ^^ see the world.'^ Six 
months after he left for India, business took me to Germany, 
where I remained for four years. It was in this interim that 
the incidents I am about to narrate occurred. I pass over 
Tom^s voyage. It was full of interest, but still no more 
than a voyage to India usually is, and stich voyages have 
been described a thousand times. 

Tom was met at Bombay by two of his cousins, and the 
trio, after resting a few days, proceeded to Burgpoor, where 
Colonel Freeland was temporarily stationed. 

At the colonels house Tom Freeland was made very wel- 
come, and for a time he and his cousins found plenty of novelty to 
occupy their time pleasantly. The romance of tiger-hunting, 
as it existed in the mind of my friend before he left England, 
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was considerably modified by the voyage, but still lie joined in 
the dangerous chase on several occasions, and his nucleus hoiise 
was ornamented by the skin of one gigantic animal that Tom had 
stood face to face with when the said animal was in the flesh. 

I hurry over the incidents which occupied the first fifteen 
months after young Freeland landed at Bombay, as they 
included only what is usually experienced by young Europeans 
in search of adventure in the latitude and longitude in which 
Tom Freeland then was. All went on ^^ swimmingly/^ as Tom 
himself phrased it, till a particular evening on which he and his 
cousins had returned from visiting a friend who resided at a 
distance of a few miles. 

The evening was a brilliant one, and the sun had been down 
for some hours before the party reached Colonel Freeland^ s 
house. Tom on this evening complained of cold, notwith- 
standing the heat, and Mrs. Colonel Freeland made up for him 
a warm drink, which she said would make him ^^ all right ^^ 
again. 

Tom Freeland occupied a bed-room by himself, and his bed 
was an ordinary one, with the exception of a peculiar arrange- 
ment of a mosquito curtain, which had been planned by IMrs. 
Freeland when she first arrived in India. It was past one 
o^clock when Tom bid his cousins good-night. After he had 
been in bed some time, and had been asleep, as he believed, he 
awoke with a sort of uneasy feeling, as if doubtful whether he 
was asleep or awake. He rubbed his eyes and looked about, 
and to his amazement he saw apparently on the square mosquito 
curtain at the foot of the bed, a shadowy figure, with the right 
arm upraised, as if in the act of pointing. 
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Tom Freeland was a young fellow of strong nerves. He 
had stood without fear, face to face, as I have said, with a giant 
tiger, but a thrill of terror passed through him as he beheld the 
strange mysterious figure, which still kept pointing in one 
direction. 

His first impulse was to cry for help — ^then he thought he 
would knock through the partition that divided his room from 
that of Colonel Freeland — then he thought it must be that he 
was going to have some illness, which was partly confirmed by 
his having been unwell in the evening. All this passed through 
his mind in a moment — ^but he neither called, nor knocked, nor 
did the figure depart. The fright caused the perspiration to 
issue from every pore, and as the apparition remained, young 
Freeland began to wonder whether it was not a pattern in the 
curtain — whether it was not a shadow thrown by the moon 
through the window — and lastly, whether some of his cousins 
were not playing a practical joke with him. These, also, were 
the thoughts of a moment, and before he could come to any 
conclusion that he could accept as reasonable, the figure began 
to move — at first with a slow, steady, sweeping motion, and in 

the direction in which it pointed — then as it neared the edge of 

the curtain it passed oflF like a flash. 

Tom slept no more that night. Now and then he glanced 

nervously towards the curtain, where he had seen the figure, 

but he saw nothing more to alarm him, the curtain being as 

transparent as usual. 

He tried to account for the apparition, but could not, and 

he was doubtful whether he should say anything to his cousins 

and his uncle and aunt, or not. Before the hour for breakfast. 
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however, lie had resolved to tell his relatives, and endeavour 
to make light of the vision which to him was unaccountable. 

At breakfast, Tom looked very pale, which was partly to 
be accounted for by the fact that he had had no sleep. 

The first salutation he received on entering the breakfast- 
room was from his elder cousin Augustus. 

"Why, Tom,^^ began Augustus, "you look as pale as a 
ghost.'' 

Tom protested he was " quite well,'' but he said this in a 
way which led the Freelands to doubt the statement. 

When Mrs. Preeland came into the room she asked Tom 
very kindly if he was better, and he assured her he was, and 
thanked her for the warm draught she had given him, as to 
this he had attributed his complete recovery from the uncom- 
fortable sensations he had felt on the previous evening. 

The conversation at the breakfast table that morning was 
cheery, as it usually was, and Tom again mentally inquired of 
himself whether or not he should mention the apparition. 
While he was thus consulting with himself, Robert Freeland 
said, " How it blew last night." 

" 'Twas a rough night, or rather morning," said the colonel, 
" for the wind did not get up till after four." 

" I heard that old tree opposite my room creak again, as 
if some giant were trying to snap it off by the roots," said 
Augustus. 

" And I had a curious dream," said Mrs. Freeland, " caused 
by the noise, no doubt. I dreamt I saw two people prome- 
nading in the air. I was by a river side on a moonlight night, 
and in the space between me and the moon a man and woman 
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were walking. I asked a person who was passing, what that 
meant ? and he said, with a sorrowful look — ' Don't you know ? 
—that's death/ '' 

" Did you see the moon clearly ? " asked Frederick, the 
second son. 

^adid.'' 

^^Ah, then,'* said Fred, ^^your dream means that uncle 
Thomas is going to send us out another cargo of 
Cheshire." 

Tom Freeland, who had all this time been debating with 
himself whether he should introduce the apparition, at last 
concluded that if he mentioned it the matter might be explained. 
So he said, 

"I had a still more strange dream than you, aunty. I 
dreamt that I saw on the mosquito curtain, at the foot of my 
bed, a curious figure — shadowy, but clear in outline, and with 
features strangely expressive of compassion. The figure 
pointed continually in one direction, across the lawn.'' 

" How long did it stay ?" asked Robert, laughing. 

"That I can hardly tell," said Tom, "although, to tell the 
truth, it seemed to me that I was not asleep but awake." 

^' Then you mean that you saw a ghost," continued Robert, 
still laughing. 

^^ I saw a figure," said Tom, looking quite serious. 

"You were not well," interposed Mrs. Freeland, "and 
you'll see the figure no more. We have no ghosts in India." 

In this way the breakfast passed, and Tom during the day 
was well "roasted" by his cousins about the vision. Before 
night came, indeed, Tom began to think that he must havB 
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been between sleeping and waking wben he saw the vision, and 
on this assumption he quite recovered his spirits. 

At night he went to bed about eleven o'clock; and fell into a 
sound sleep, which continued for about an hour, when he was 
awoke by a loud knock, given apparently with the knuckles 
on the door. 

^^ Who^s there V gasped Tom, sitting up in bed. 

No one answered. 

" Is any one there ?^' he said in a lower tone. 

Silence — deep and profound, reigned in the house. There 
was not a sound nor a footstep — not a breath of air stirring. 

Tom was now sitting up in bed. 

In an instant there flashed upon the curtain at the foot 
of the bed the same mysterious visitor he had seen on the pre- 
vious night — pointing with uplifted arm as before. On this 
occasion Tom had no doubt he was awake, but he held his 
breath, and the shadowy presence slowly assumed the features 
of his own father. An impulse led him to leap out of bed, and 
as he did so the figure, as before, swept off the curtain. 

, Tom became thoroughly alarmed, and the noise he made in 
leaping out of bed, coupled with the noise he previously made 
by calling loudly when he supposed some one was knocking at 
the door, having awoke the household, all the sons and Colonel 
Freeland came rushing to his room in their night dresses to see 
what had occurred. 

Tom related to the startled Freelands what he had seen. 
He was so horror-stricken that his appearance created sym- 
pathy even among the sons who had laughed at him on the 
previous day. 
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Tom decKned to go to bed again, but at the solicitation of 
Mrs. Freeland, who ultimately came to ascertain the cause of 
the disturbance, he went into the room of Robert and lay down 
on a couch. 

The events of the night were the theme of conversation 
ne?± day> but although the sons talked seriously, they all 
regarded the vision as the conception of a mind affected by 
physical depression. 

It was arranged that Tom should give up his bed-room to 
Frederick, who volunteered to sleep in it, and that Tom should 
sleep in the room along with Robert. This arrangement was 
carried out, and during the night nothing unusual occurred. 
Frederick saw no ghost in Tom^s room, neither did Tom in 
Robertas room. 

Two days afterwards it was agreed that Frederick should 
permanently occupy Tom^s room, and that Frederick's should 
be used by Tom. This was satisfactory to all parties, for Tom 
was not desirous to go back to the room which had such extra- 
ordinary associations. 

On the first night of the new arrangement, that is, when 
Tom went to sleep alone in Frederick's room, he was very 
tired. He had had a long ramble with his cousins during the 
day, and when he bid them " good night " it was with the 
anticipation of a sound night's rest. 

Shortly after twelve, however, and before he had been to 
sleep, he heard something like the slap of a thin cane on the 
ceiling, and as his mind was on the alert, that alone alarmed 
him. There was no square mosquito curtain on the bed he 
now occupied, and from where he lay he had in sight a wall on 
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whicli were hung an Indian sword and two or three other 
weapons, the property of his cousin Frederick. The moment 
after the slap on the ceiling there became visible on this wall 
two figures— one the same as he had seen the night before, the 
other habited like a female. Both figures pointed in the same 
manner as the single figure had done on the previous night. 
Tom^s hands involuntarily clutched the bed-clothes, and the 
perspiration poured down his face. He looked fall at the 
figures, and both of them with graceful motion beckoned 
him, and then pointed as before, fixedly. Eecovering his pre- 
sence of mind, Tom knocked on the partition behind him, but 
stiU did not turn his eyes from the awful mystery before him. 
In a moment he heard his cousin Robert stirring, and at the 
same time the figures on the wall began to move — slpwly at 
first, and then swiftly, and still pointing. 

Nobody had been disturbed on this occasion but Robert, 
who opened the door quietly, and saw Tom sitting almost 
breathless with alarm on the bed. 

In a few words Toin explained what he had seen, and 
Robert tried to persuade him it was some mental hallucination. 

Robert stayed iu the room with Tom till the morning, and 
at breakfast Tom told the story of what had passed to his aunt, 
uncle, and two other cousins. 

^^It was remarkable,^^ said Tom to his uncle, ^^ these 
figures always pointed in one direction— over the lawn.'' 

^^ We often say,'' said Mrs. Freeland, who had now become 
reaUy alarmed about these nocturnal visitations, ^^when we 
are looking in that direction we are looking towards Eng- 
land." 
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A new light appeared to break in upon Tom^s mind on 
hearing this, and he said : — 

" There must be something wrong at home, and I must be 
wanted iheve." 

The three cousins, who had been sceptical in the first 
instance about " Tom^s apparitions/^ now began to think that 
Tom was in earnest. They tried to dissuade him from return- 
ing to England, but Tom had made up his mind, and next day 
he would start. 

All that the Preelands could do to change this purpose was 
of no avail, and when they saw that they could not influence 
him, it was agreed that Eobert should accompany him to 
Bombay. Tom slept only one night more in the house in 
which he had had those strange visions. The prospect of 
going home seemed to have given him fresh life, and he 
started joyously, after kissing his aunt and bidding the rest of 
the Freelands good-bye " till he should see them in England.^' 

During the journey to Bombay, Tom saw no ghosts ; nor 
were the Freelands in India ever again troubled by nightly 
visitors, although the subject served them for conversation for 
many a day after Tom's departure. 

When Tom Freeland landed at Southampton he stepped on 
shore with a light heart. The sudden manner in which he had 
left India had prevented him from sending any letter to his 
father, and when he reached England his intention was to pro- 
ceed to Holly Court and give his father and sister a surprise. 
Leaving his luggage behind him, he took the first train, and 
in a few hours he was within sight of Holly Court. The old 
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Gotldc pile could be seen from the public road, and as Tom 
approached it lie was surprised to see a strange flag floating 
from the tower. 

When Sir Thomas Freeland was at home the fact was noted 
to the country round by a flag on which was the armorial shield 
of the family, charged with a ^^ stag at gaze/^ Had this flag 
been flying Tom would have known that his father was at 
home. But it was not flying. In its place, indeed was a 
strange flag which Tom had nerer seen before. This circum- 
stance, trifling as it may appear, made Tom^s blood run cold, 
and instead of entering the park by a private gate, of which he 
still had the key attached to his watch chain, he went to what 
was known as the North Lodge, and rang the bell. 

A strange woman answered to the ring, and asked Tom 
what he wanted. 

Tom had now his suspicions confirmed that there had been 
some great change at Holly Court. He maintained his calm- 
ness, however, aad asked if he could see the lodge-keeper. 

^^ I^m the lodge-keeper," said the woman. 

" How long have you been here V inquired Tom, almost 
afraid to ask a question. 

" Since the new family came," was the reply. 

" Does Sir Thomas Freeland not live here ?'^ asked Tom, 
terrified lest he should get a negative answer. 

" The old gentleman died about six months ago," said the 
lodge-keeper. 

For some tim^ Tom could not speak, but at last he rallied 
a little, and said, " Who lives here now ?" 

" A gentleman named Craffl^" replied the woman. 
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Tom recognized this name as that of a man who had 
induced his father to take some shares in a mining adventure^ 
and he now clearly perceived the nature of the change that 
had taken place. 

^'Do you know where Sir Thomas's daughter and sister 
are ?" he further inquired. 

^^I believe," said the lodge-keeper, '^that the sister is 
dead, but I don't know what became of the daughter/' 

Tom thanked the woman, and turned his back on Holly 
Court, resolved first of all to go and see the family lawyer. 

The lawyer was soon found. He was a good, easy-going 
man, without a particle of cunning in his nature. He received 
Tom cordially, and in reply to hurried questions, gave the 
following narrative of what had transpired at Holly Court so 
far as the facts were known to him : — 

" I was your father's lawyer for thirty years, and I knew 
him to be a man of independent and ample means. Nine 
months ago I refused to draw up an agreement between him 
and a man named CraflFt, in reference to a lead mine. The 
object of the agreement, I had no doubt, was to involve Sir 
Thomas in a concern which he did not understand, and it 
threw on him a risk and responsibility which none but a 
madman would undertake. The draft of the agreement was 
brought to me, and I endeavoured to dissuade Sir Thomas 
from being a party to it. From that day I ceased to be your 
father's lawyer, and I was ordered to send all his securities 
then in my possession to Holly Court, which I did. What 
occurred after that I know only by hearsay. A strange 
secretary, who was really a creature of Crafft's, was introduced 
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at Holly Court, and a few weeks afterwards. Sir Thomas's 
sister (Miss Gore) died rather suddenly. There was no 
inquiry as to the cause of her death. About four months 
after this Sir Thomas was taken ill, and after a short illness of 
about a week he died. Mr. Crafft then entered on possession 
at Holly Court. Your sister came to me, and I went to the 
Court to have the monetary aflfairs investigated on her behalf. 
CraflPb, however, showed me receipts for money advanced by 
him to Sir Thomas to a large amount in connection with the 
lead mine. Craffl made it appear that all your father's real 
and personal property would not cover his debts, and what is 
more, he proved this by what appeared to me to be legal 
documents. When your sister became aware of the fact, she 
left the neighbourhood, and where she is I know not." 

After Tom heard this extraordinary story, he resolved to 
go to the Court and see CraflFt himself. He bid the lawyer 
good-bye, and set off at once — convinced that his father 
and aunt had been CraflFt's victims, and that his father 
would never involve the property, as CraflS; had made it 
appear. 

On this occasion he approached the Court from the south 
side — that is the side opposite to where he had the interview 
with the new lodge-keeper. 

On the south side was the South Lodge, which had 
formerly been kept by an old servant erf the family, named 
Margery. 

When Tom rang the bell, Margery answered it— a fact 
which somewhat astonished him, as he expected Craffl had 
introduced fresh servants everywhere. 
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Margery was just as mucli astonislied to see Tom, as Tom 
was to see her. 

^^ Come in, come in/' she said, with a familiarity she assumed 
from having nursed Tona when he was a child. 

And when Tom had gone in she burst into a flood of tears, 
which Tom could not check by all his entreaties to her to be 
calm and tell him what she knew. 

Old Margery told Tom the same story as to the death 
of his father, as he had heard from the lawyer. She knew 
nothing about the securities, but she did know something of 
Tom^s sister. 

^^ I^m the only one of the old hands kept,^^ she said to Tom. 
" Everybody else was sent away. Crafft came and asked me 
all sorts of questions on two occasions, and then said I might 
stay. I do his washing, and I^m useful to him — ^that's why he 
keeps me. As for your sister, God bless her, she's up- 
stairs, where she's been ever since Crafft came to the 
Court, only he doesn't know it, or my place wouldn't be worth 
sixpence." 

In this strange way Tom first heard of the whereabouts of 
his sister. The fact was that old Margery was considered 
'^ safe " by Craffl, and he alloweA her to remain at the South 
Lodge. 

He was not aware, however, that Grace Freeland, had 
stayed in this poor woman's cottage for six months. Miss 
Freeland was sure that her brother would return as soon as he 
received her letters telling him of the calamities that had 
occurred in the family, and she was glad enough to accept 
Margery's offer to use the lodge as a hiding-place. 
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Here she had suffered from a low fever^ and at thd moment 
when Tom entered the cottage she was asleep in an upper 
room* 

Tom wished to see his sister immediately, but old Margery 
thought it better that she should tell Grace of Tom^s arrival, 
without saying he was actually in the cottage, and thus prepare 
her for what might be too great a shock to her in her extremely 
weak condition. 

This plan was adopted, and the same night Tom heard 
from the lips of his sister all that had passed at the 
Court. 

It was a joyful, yet a melancholy meeting, that of the 
brother and sister. When they parted three years before, they 
were the happy children of a prosperous gentleman — ^now they 
were outcasts, dependent for shelter on a lodge-keeper, in what 
had been their own park. 

What made the misfortune worse to bear was the conviction 
that Crafft was a swindler, who had involved Sir Thomas till it 
had broken his heart. 

Tom, who was now ^^ Sir'' Thomas, hardly knew how to 
act, but at last he agreed with his sister to write to India, and 
invite his uncle to come home by the next vessel, and help 
him to have some sort of inquiry into his father's connection 
with Crafft. 

The brother and sister sat up late, talking, and when they 
bade each other good-night, the moon was shining on the 
Gothic pile which was formerly their home, and the building 
stood brightly out from the dark background of trees. 

The lodge contained only four rooms, and old Margery gave 

9 
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up the two upper rooms to her guests, and slept herself 
downstairs. 

After Grace had gone to her room, Tom looked out of the 
window to admire once more the old family seat, which was 
about half a mile away. As he approached the window his 
attention was attracted by a movement immediately below, 
and on looking closely he observed walking through the shrub- 
bery two figures, one dressed entirely in black, the other 
dressed entirely in white. The figures were walking about 
leisurely, as if in deep conversation, and Tom, although in- 
stantly reminded of his Indian visitors, at first thought that 
Margery and a friend were taking a midnight ramble. He 
was directly convinced that this was not so, for the figures had 
a supernatural brightness, which the rays of the moon would 
not account for. 

Tom thought his sister might be able to explain this strange 
sight, and he knocked at her door and asked her to come and 
look. 

The brother and sister went to the window together, but 
there was nothing to be seen except the calm moonlight rest- 
ing on the green sward and on the bushes of evergreens 
immediately opposite the window. 

'^ I saw two people-»-one in white, the other in black- 
walking just by that tree," said Tom to his sister. 

Grace Freeland had herself been sufiering for weeks and 
months, but at that moment she felt convinced that her brother's 
mind was wandering, and she tried to soothe him, telling him 
that his long journey and their misfortunes had disturbed him, 
and that he must get some sleep. 
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So Grace Freeland went to her room, bidding Tom good- 
night again as she went. As soon as she was in her room Tom 
again looked out of the window, and there he saw the same 
figures in black and white, just as he had seen them a few 
minutes before. Without taking his eyes from the window, he 
spoke to his sister in the next room, telling her to look out of 
the window. 

'' Do you see nothing below, Grace V^ 

Grace looked and saw nothing unusual, and she said so. 

'' Look at the left of the bay tree,'' said Tom, loud enough 
for Grace to hear. '^ Don't you see two figures dressed in 
black and white ?" 

Grace strained her eyes ; she looked everywhere, but she 
saw nothing, and once more she went into the room from the 
window of which her brother was looking; but as she 
approached, the figures vanished — so Tom said — behind the 
bushes, pointing, as they went, towards the mansion lit up by 
the moonlight. 

Tom had now become nervous and agitated, believing that 
what he had seen was a sign, if he could but interpret its sig- 
nificance. He told Grace this. The brother and sister then 
left each other once more, and that night Tom saw no 
more visions, although he several times looked from the 
window. 

It was Tom's intention next day to remove Grace from the 
lodge, for he was not absolutely without means ; but before he 
made arrangements to do so an accident occurred which led him 
to change his mind. 

The man who had been recommended to Sir Thomas Free* 
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land as secretary by Crafflj assuined a higher position at Holly 
Court after Sir Thomases deaths and old Margery used to say 
that this man knew more of Crafft's aflFairs than any other 
person, and seemed to have CraflRb in his power. It was only 
on this assumption that she could account for the forbearance 
which CrafR} showed to him. 

Twice or thrice a week the secretary, whose name was 
Greeves, would come to the Court (where he had good apart- 
ments) in a drunken condition, and often while in this state he 
abused his master, Crafft. If any other person at the Court 
had done this once, he would have been dismissed instantly. 
Greeves did it regularly, and he still remained at the Court; 
and this led the other servants to say that Greeves knew some- 
thing which CrafR} would not care to have disclosed. 

Whatever character a man may have in society or among 
his equals, it often happens that the character he has in his 
own kitchen is his true character. This certainly was the case 
at Holly Court. 

On the morning of the day on which Thomas and Grace 
Freeland proposed to leave the lodge where they had so 
strangely met, a loud peal was given to the lodgo bell, and a 
drunken voice shouted with an oath — 

" Why don't you open the gate ?" 

This was the secretary, Greeves. He ¥ras on horseback, 
and was then returning from a carousal, which in this instance 
had extended into the morning. The horse on which he was 
riding was one of Crafil's finest animals — a spirited bay, which 
seemed as impatient as its rider. 

'^ Why don't you open the gate quicker^ you old hag?" was 
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the salutation old Margery received when she had performed 
the duty which belonged to her office. 

Old Margery said nothing. 

Tom was brought to his window by the noise, and at that 
moment Greeves struck his spur into the horse's ribs, this act 
accompanying an oath to old Margery. 

The horse sprang upon his hind legs, and the next moment 
Greeves, who was thrown, was lying with a broken back. 

Tom and his sister had special instructions from old Mar- 
gery not to show themselves at the window, in case they 
should be seen by anyone, but the injunction was neglected; 
and when Tom saw a man thrown from his horse, and appa- 
rently injured, he ran downstairs to give such assistance as 
was in his power. 

Greeves was fatally hurt. With the help of Margery, Tom 
carried him into the lodge, and then making use of the ready- 
saddled horse, he went himself for the only medical man near, 
and whose house was about a mile and a half away. When he 
returned with the surgeon, who was luckily at home, he found 
Greeves raving about accounts, and wills, and letters, quite 
unintelligibly. 

The doctor said the case was hopeless the moment he saw 
the nature of the accident; and when Greeves heard this he 
said that before he died he wished to clear his conscience bf a 
great sin. 

He then requested those around him to see that justice was 
done to Sir Thomas Preeland, who, he said, was in India. Ho 
then detailed all his dealings with Crafft, showing that he had 
forged receipts for money, so as to make it appear when Sir 
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Thomas Freeland died that he was indebted to Graffl} to an 
enormous amonnt. He further told how he had been intro- 
duced into Sir Thomas Freeland's house on the recommenda- 
tion of CraSty in order to take advantage of his position to 
obtain possession of .Sir Thomas's will, which he said would 
be found, along with many other documents and letters that 
had passed between himself and Crafil, in a box that was hid 
under one of the ^planks in the floor of the butler's pantry- 
In short, he revealed sufficient to show that the late Sir Thomas 
had been robbed wholesale by Crafft, and to leave it doubtful 
whether Sir Thomas and his sister had not died by foul means. 
He was .proceeding to detail certain phases of the villany that 
had been perpetrated under the auspices of Crafilb, when the 
Great Creditor claimed his due, and Grooves passed from his 
drunkenness and crime into the regions of the Eternal. 

With the information thus singularly obtained, Tom went 
to the old family lawyer, and that gentleman, after hearing the 
" confession,*' resolved to act upon the revelations instantly. 
A clerk suggested that nothing might be found under 
the floor of the butler's pantry, and in that case those who 
forcibly entered the Court to search would be seized for house- 
breaking. 

" I'm willing to take all the risks," said the lawyer ; and 
with Tom, two clerks, an officer of justice, and a carpenter, 
be went to Holly Court. 

OraSl was not in the mansion at the time the deputation 
arrived there, and they searched the pantry undisturbed, 
and found the will, the letters, and the evidences of forgery, 
as Greeves had described they would be found. 
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Things were now looking up for Tom, and looking down 
for CraflFt. 

The latter personage did not arrive at the lodge gate till 
late in the evening, and he was there seized by a constable, 
who was waiting for him, and who informed him of what had 
transpired during his absence. 

Crafflb saw that his position was desperate, and he either 
bribed the constable to allow him to escape, or escaped in 
spite of the constable. At any rate he escaped, and no more 
was heard of him for several weeks, when his body was found 
in a canal some twenty miles away. Whether he fell into the 
water in his hurry to escape, or threw himself in, was never known . 

Tom, with the help of his documents, had no difficulty in 
recovering possession of his father's property. He imme- 
diately restored all the old servants, giving a special place of 
honour to old Margery, who had taken such precious care of 
his sister, and had been the means of restoring him to Holly 
Court. As the owner of the Court and certain farms surround- 
ing, Tom, or to give him his fuU title. Sir Thomas Freeland, 
Baronet, lives a respected landlord, and a worthy neighbour ; 
and the '^ stag at gaze^' looks from the highest tower, just as 
it did in the days of old Sir Thomas Freeland. 

Tom has a vivid recollection of his first and last experience 
of foreign travel. The ghosts or apparitions left no permanent 
influence on his mind, with the exception that he could never 
again be induced to leave England, not even to cross the 
Straits of Dover. After his restoration to the property he saw 
no more of them, and to him they still remain — ^what they are 
always likely to be — a mystery not to be explained. 
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The cabin tmanimoiiBly pronounced Mr. Smithes story to 
be ^' extraordinary,'' and while each person was giving his or 
her theory to account for the ghosts, the " doctor'' was sum- 
moned to the cabin of Mrs. De Eode by the stewardess. Mrs. 
De Bode had been unable to attend our party, and when Mr* 
Wilberforce was called out, Mr. De Eode rose to follow him, 
and was told with a significant smile that he was not wanted. 

As he took his seat again, and pretended to drink an ima- 
ginary drop of wine at the bottom of his glass, Mr. Clinch> 
detective, was requested to keep the ball rolling. Mr. Clinch 
at once complied. He said : ^^ The story I shall tell is a true 
story. It is a story of a murder which took place down in 
Blankshire, a few years after I entered the force, and it is 
known in that county as^- 

THE MURDER &T THE ELEPH&FT ROCK. 

'^ It's my opinion," said Miss Emily Tod to her sister. Miss 
Winifred Tod, '^ that the man's mad. Nobody but a madman 
would have taken seven rooms which he doesn't want ; and^ 
besides his looks teU you he's not quite sane." 

Miss Winifred concurred with her sister, and added — 

^' Well, if he's mad, we'll soon find it out, and — ^forewamed 
is forearmed — ^we'U keep a sharp eye on him, and take care to 
lock the doors every night.'' 

This conversation between the Misses Tod, whose ages had 
been put down in the last census paper as forty-seven and 
forty-nine respectively, took place in the kitchen of the Sea 
View House in the httle watering J)lace of Bea»chton. Sea 
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View House was acknowledged in Beachton to command the 
very best sea view. It overlooked the bathing-machines, the 
mile and a half of beach, while the more distant view included 
the Elephant Eock and the open sea ; and in the summer time 
the Misses Tod generally had a full house. 

In winter, however, Beachton was the most desolate place 
in the world, a stray visitor being regarded as a sort of phe- 
nomenon, and it was in the depth of winter that the Misses 
Tod were conversing together. The subject of their conversa- 
tion was to them a physical and moral mystery. One night 
after dark a knock came to the door of Sea View House, and 
then there was a tremendous peal of the bell. The Misses 
Tod had just gone to bed, and as it was their custom to dis- 
miss their servants, during the winter they were in the house 
alone. Such a knock and such a peal would have alarmed 
them at mid- day, but here they were alone, and after dark, and 
they were positively frightened. The elder Miss Tod, how- 
ever, she of forty-nine, felt reassured as she heard a second 
knock and a second peal rather more gentle than the first, and 
throwing on her dress and wrapping a shawl about her, she went 
to the door, followed by her sister, and inquired who was 
there. 

A gruflF but subdued voice said, '^Is this Sea View 
House V 

'' Yea/' said the elder Miss Tod. 

'^ Have you any lodgings to let V 

A strange hour and a strange season to ask such a ques- 
tion, thought both the Misses Tod ; but after a brief consultation 
the door was opened, and the lodging-house keepers stood face 
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to face with a man about thirty years of age. The stranger 
wore a big black beard, and had on his head a wide-awake hat. 
The Misses Tod, after a few moments* conversation, asked the 
stranger into the house. 

"Have you any other lodgers V inquired the stranger. 

"No/* said the lady who had hitherto conducted the 
conversation. 

" How many rooms have you to let V 

" Nine rooms altogether — ^three sitting-rooms and six bed- 
rooms. How many did you want?** 

The stranger explained that he wanted two rooms, a sitting- 
room and a bed-room, or perhaps he might require an extra 
bed-room, but, if agreeable he would take the whole of the nine 
rooms. The price was soon agreed upon, the stranger giving 
the ladies the price they asked, at which they were greatly 
surprised, especially as it was the winter season. It was 
arranged that the stranger should take possession the next 
day, and it was after he had left the house that the Misses Tod 
pronounced him to be mad. 

On the day following this interview, the stranger returned 
to Sea View House, bringing with him a lady, and the only 
rooms they occupied, or even looked at, were the drawing- 
room and bed-room on the first floor. 

" What a singular couple, to be sure,** said Miss Emily, 
after the said couple had been in the apartments about four days. 
" We take up the breakfast at nine, the dinner at two, tea at 
six, and supper at nine ; that is four times a day we are in tho 
drawing-room, and yet 'We*ve only seen our lodgers thrice. 
The lady looks amiable enough, but, poor thing ! 1 think the 
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man, who seems to be her husband, must be in a 'low way' — 
his mind must be affected — in fact, as we thought at first, 
he must be mad; and yet it was sfcrange that she should 
allow him to come here alone on a dark night to take 
lodgings/' 

The strangers were, indeed, a puzzle. The Misses Tod had 
both an inquiring turn of mind, but with all their ingenuity 
they had not been able to discover even the names of their 
lodgers. 

" They are the most distant people — I may say the most 
mysterious people — ^we ever had in Sea View House,'' was 
an observation that Miss Winifred had several times ventured 
to make within the first two days after the apartments had 
been occupied ; and after four days her opinion was fully con- 
firmed. 

The strangers received no visitors, no letters, no news- 
papers, no parcels, and the only trace of a name which the 
Tods could discover was the letter " F," which they had found 
on the corner of a handkerchief, and on certain articles of 
apparel which were left in the bed-room. 

The first week passed away very quietly, and Beachton was 
quite unconscious thatthere were actually two visitors in the place. 
After that period had elapsed, the strangers went more abroad — 
they explored the beach; and the Misses Tod, when they came to 
see more of the gentleman, agreed that they were wrong 
about his madness, but still they could not understand the 
taking of nine rooms when two only were required, nor could 
they ascertain anything definite as to the personaUty of the 
mysterious lodgers. The acoustic properties of Sea View 
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House were uncommonly good, and when the lodgers had been 
in the apartments about nine days, the Misses Tod discovered 
that the gentleman addressed his wife as " Lotty," ajid that the 
gentleman himself was called '^ Alf/' This had been ascer- 
tained by the application of an ear to the keyhole of tiie room 
in which ^^ Lotty '' and " Alf usually sat. 

On the ninth day after "Lotty '^ and "Alf'' had taken 
possession of their nine apartments, Emily and Winifred Tod 
came to the conclusion that it was quite time they should know 
something more of their lodgers. A hard frost had set in, and 
at the sea-side it was so bitterly cold that the lodging-house 
keepers considered it another proof of the eccentricity of their 
lodgers when they saw them walk a mile and a half down the 
beach to Elephant Bock — a rock which was so called from the 
fact that somebody who had the kind of eyes which can see 
faces in the fire, had discovered in it some rude resemblance to 
an elephant. 

This great red sandstone quadruped stood like a guardian 
at the end of the beach, and under his huge body a cavern led 
the way to a precipice, which was known to be the most dan* 
gerous on the coast. At the foot of this precipice there was 
always deep water, which rolled up against the immovable 
elephant with a massive heavy sound, excepting in stormy 
weather, and then the sea lashed over the great beast as if it 
was an object of special fury. 

Under this cavemed body the mysterious lodgers were seen 
to pass on the ninth day of the occupation of Sea View Honse^ 
the spectators being Emily and Winifred Tod. These ladies 
had gone into the drawiug-room immediately the lodgers were 
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on tlie beach> and making use of a telescope whicli they found 
there, they watched ^^ Lotty" and " Alf ^' along the frosty beach, 
and saw them pass under the Elephant Eock, where for fully an 
hour they were lost to view. As they emerged from the cavern, 
the sisters, who were still watching, concluded for the fiftieth 
time, that the lodgers were the most eccentric peoplein the world. 
Who but eccentric people would stay in that bitterly cold north- 
east wind in the Elephant^s Cave— a place which was ^^ blowy '' 
on the calmest day, and unendurable at such a season as that ? 

" We must find out who they are,^' said Emily to Winifred, 
as the lodgers left the rock on their retmn journey to Sea 
View House. '^ What do you think if we give them a test- 
letter?^' 

Winifred expressed her approval of this course, and Emily 
proceeded to make up ^' a test-letter.'^ 

The object of this was solely to ascertain the names of the 
visitors, and the modus (yperandi is disclosed in the scene which 
followed when the lodgers returned. 

As soon as they were seated comfortably at the fire, there 
was a ring at the door-bell, and immediately afterwards Emily 
knocked at the drawing-room door, and on being requested to 
" come in,'' she entered the apartment with a letter on a tray, 
saying — 

" Here's a letter for you, sir." 

The strange gentleman took up the letter, and found it was 
addressed to " Mr. Wilson, Sea View House." 

^' My name's not Wilson," he immediately said ; ^' it's Jones 
-*- John Jones. If you get any letters so addressed, they are 
for mo." 
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'^ Who then can it be for ?" said Emily, at she took back the 
letter with reluctance. '^WeVe had no lodger with this 
name.^' 

Emily Tod went straight to the kitchen, where her sister 
was waiting the result of the trick, and threw the letter in the 
fire. 

" Was it successful ?'' said Winifred. 

^' It was,'' she replied ; ^^ but the name he gives does not 
agree with the ^F' on the linen. He says his name is John 
Jones." 

'^ I don't believe a word of it," said Winifred, rather em- 
phatically. ^^ Joneses don't go about the country with a plain 
'F' on their clothes." 

The sisters agreed that their lodgers had something to con- 
ceal, and their curiosity, always strong, was greatly increased. 

On the day following, John Jones, alias '^ Alf," left Beach- 
ton in a "trap" he had engaged at the Beachton Hotel, 
and when he returned late in the evening, he brought with him 
a young lady of about thirteen years of age. During the 
day Mrs. John Jones, otherwise " Lotty," had caused a bed 
to be aired, and a bed-room to be prepared for this new 
introduction. 

The Tods wondered what relation the young lady could be 
to the mysterious strangers, and they were all attention to 
ascertain how the parties addressed each other ; but they could 
not satisfy their curiosity. About half-past ten the youHg 
lady was taken upstairs to bed by Mrs. John Jones ; and 
between the two there seemed the utmost cordiahty, the girl 
being apparently highly delighted with her new quarters. 
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As soon as Mrs. Jones had returned to the drawing-room, 
the bell was rung smartly, and on Emily presenting herself in 
reply thereto, Mrs. John Jones said — 

'^ Bring us up two more candles, please ; we will be sitting 
up an hour or two later. But you need not wait, as we will 
waut nothing more to-night.^' 

'^ Very well,'' replied Emily Tod, as she left the room to 
fulfil the mission entrusted to her. 

As soon as Emily reached the kitchen she said to her 
sister — 

^' I believe the people are going to sit up all night. There's 
an hour and a half's good burning in the candles they have, 
and yet they want more." 

" That's very strange," said Winifred, apparently lost in 
contemplation. 

The candles were supplied as desired, and Mr. Jones bid 
his elder landlady good-night as she again left the room. 

The apartment in which the lodgers were sitting had been 
altered after the house had been built, and it contained a door 
which was ^^ nailed up." This door was originally the entrance 
to the room, but owing to some weakness in the chimney- 
draught it was permanently closed, and a new door broken out 
in the same wall. 

In the closed door there was a very good specimen of the 
continental trous Judas — a very convenient hole, which the 
sisters had used on more than one occasion. To this door 
Emily, after walking heavily down to the kitchen, returned, 
and placing her ear to the small aperture, could hear at least 
three parts of the conversation going on inside. 
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She listened for some time, and heard distinctly every word, 
but she could not comprehend the meaning of what was said. 
Twice or thrice she heard the word " plot/' and once ^' the plot 
would be discovered/' and she concluded that her guests had 
some mysterious business on hand. At last the conversation 
became quite intelligible to Miss Emily Tod, who every moment 
became more and more convinced that it was her duty to listen. 

" What shall we do with her, then ?'' asked the gentleman 
who had called himself Mr. Jones. 

^' Drop her into a brook, Ophelia-Hke." 

"No, no,'' said Mr. Jones, "the open sea's the best; 
there's less chance of the body being found." 

" But is it necessary to drown her at all ? Why not give 
her a dose of strychnine ?" said Mrs. Jones. 

"The sea's the best; she can be easily taken along the 
beach, and pushed over a precipice. If the body was found 
immediately, the inquest would show the cause of death if we 
gave her poison, and that would not suit." 

" With all my heart, push her over the precipice, only let 
us be quick. We must have a sheet ready to-morrow. Now 
that's settled, I'll take her through the wood to the parson's, 
and after the interview I'll bring her back home. She will then 
see Henry for the last time, and you'll join in, and take her on 
the fatal journey." 

These last words were spoken rather hurriedly by Mrs4 
Jones, and then there was a dead silence. The silence was so 
profound that Emily began to think that her lodgers were 
listening, and she quietly stole downstairs, looking pale with 
fright. 
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''Did you hear anything?^' said Winifred, as her sister 
came into the kitchen. 

'^ Hear! ^' gasped the alarmed Emily ; *' the people are mur- 
derers* They've been talking all this time as to how they 
should murder the young lady upstairs. Fm sure it's her 
they^re talking about. One of them proposed to poison her, 
Mid the other said, ' throw her into the sea.^ '^ 

"Dear' me !^^ said Winifred. "What do you think we 
should do ?'^ 

'^ I think we should tell the police ; but we^ll wait till 
to-morrow. We'll watch them closely, so as to make the case 
stronger against them/^ 

The Misses Tod went up to their bed-room, but not to 
sleep, till they heard their lodgers leave the drawing-room, 
and go to bed. 

Next morning the Joneses showed no appearance of guilti- 
ness. They talked as they were wont to do, just as if Miss" 
Emily Tod was not present, spending as much time as possible 
in laying the cloth for breakfast. They were, in fact, rather 
cheerful, and the young lady, whom they addressed as Minnie, 
seemed to have a full share of the light-hearted conversation. 

" Will we go down to the Elephant Rock to-day V said Min- 
nie to Mr. Jones, to whom she had been talking for some time. 

" Not to-day, my dear, you'll be tired with your journey ; 
but to-morrow or next day we will go.'' 

" No doubt of it," thought Emily Tod, as she laid the last 
knife and fork. 

" It's a delightful rock," said Mrs. Jones. " I dare say it's 
just as like a cow as an elephant ; but it has a glorious cavern^ 

10 
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qnite fairy-like; and the precipice on the other side^ it is 
something awful/' *• 

" I should so much like to see it/' said Minnie; and these 
were the last words that Emily Tod could make out as she left 
the room. 

During the day the Joneses and their charge, Minnie, went 
out to make some purchases in the village, and their move- 
ments were duly noted by the Misses Tod. 

The next day the same programme was followed, and 
nothing more transpired to add to the alarm which the Tods 
had began to feel in earnest after Emily had overheard the 
mysterious conversation. 

On the third day after Minnie's arrival at Sea View House 
she went out with Mr. Jones for a walk on the beach, leaving 
Mrs. Jones in the house, and Mr. Jones returned to dinner 
without her. 

" You need set only two plates," said Mrs. Jones to Miss 
Emily Tod, '^our young friend has gone home and will not 
be here again." 

The horrible suspicions that flashed through Miss Emily's 
mind prevented her uttering a word. The plot she had heard 
disclosed had been carried out. She felt sure of this, and 
after communicating with her sister, it was resolved that they 
should take the policeman — there was only one in the village— 
into their confidence. 

To this oflBcial Miss Emily told all that had transpired, but 
the constable was so dull as not to perceive the guilt of 
the lodgers. 

^^ Your story," he said to the Misses Tod, '^is extraordinary. 
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I admit ; but the mystery lies in a conversation merely^ and 
not in acts^ "Where is the proof of the murder ? People 
come to the sea-side, and they go away again without telling 
other people their affairs. It is true the conversation you over- 
heard looks bad, but we must have stronger facts before I can 
do anything/' 

"Well,'' said Miss Emily, '^ we've done our duty. We've 
told you, and the responsibility now lies with you." 

" I'm quite content to bear all the responsibility in such a 
case." 

With this assurance the constable left, and was soon at 
home at the other end of the village. 

Just after the constable's departure from Sea View House, 
the drawing-room bell was rung, and Miss Emily was desired 
to bring a cab from Beachton Hotel, and was requested to be 
quick, as Mr. Jones wished to catch the 3.50 train. The cab 
w&s brought to the door in a few minutes, and Miss Emily 
was again summoned to the drawing-room. 

" If you will let me have your bill," said Mr. Jones to 
Miss Emily, " I'll pay you. We took the lodgings for two 
months, and have been here about a fortnight." 

" Are you dissatisfied with the lodgings ?" said Miss Emily. 

" Oh dear no," said Mr. Jones, ^^ but it is necessary we 
should leave." 

" Then as you took the lodgings for two months, I suppose 
you'll have no objection to pay for that period." 

" If that is your rule," said Mr. Jones. 

"It is our usual rule," replied Emily, '* when lodgers take 
apartments for a term, they pay for that term." 
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*' I don't object,^' said Mr. Jones^ " but as the train leaves 
in ten minutes, I would.be obliged, if you would let me have 
the bill immediately/' 

The bill was soon made out. It was paid in full without a 
grumble, and in ten minutes more, the Joneses, with their 
luggage, were being conveyed from Beachton, at express 
speed. 

" There's another proof,'' said Miss Emily to her sister, 
after the lodgers were out of the house. ^^The murderous 
work they came to Beachton to do has been accomplished, and 
they're off. Such folks can't afford to dispute an unreasonable 
bill ; they wish to get away from the place, and money, so far 
as they possess it, is no object to them." 

The sisters having now no lodgers, went to see the con- 
stable again, and in their own way " reported progress;" but the 
constable, although he had his suspicions, could see no tangible 
ground on which to Work. There might be " a case in it," he 
thought, and if it was "a case" at all, it was a good case- 
just such a case, in fact, as he would like. But it was neces- 
sary to be cautious in charging anybody with murder. 

The Misses Tod "could not see it" in this light, and they 
went home amazed: at the apathy of the '^ legal functionary," 
as the policeman is called in the Adelphi farce. 

After the departure of the Joneses nothing occurred to 
disturb the equanimity of the sisters for about a fortnight, and 
then they became the talk of every inhabitant in Beachton. 

The Vicar of Beachton had been riding in the vicinity of 
Elephant Bock, and observing something floating in the water, 
he drew the attention of a fisherman to the object. 
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''A bundle of sea- weed, I think, your honour/' said the 
fisherman. 

" I don't think so/' said the Vicar, who, being on the top 
of a horse, looked from a different point of view, " It appears 
to me like a human form." 

'^ I'll take the boat round, if you wish it,'' said the fisher- 
man, ''but I think it's only sea- weed." 

''Do/' said the Vicar, "and I'll wait here." 

The boat was soon taken round, and it turned out that 
the Vicar was right. A body, much decomposed, with features 
that could not be recognized, was dragged into the boat, and 
was soon carried into the yard of the Beachton Hotel, for 
identification. 

Then came out the whole of the story of the Joneses' stay 
at Sea View House — ^the extraordinary hour at which the 
lodgings were taken, the still more extraordinary conversation 
overheard by Miss Emily, and the sudden flight on the day 
that Minnie disappeared. The fact that Mr. Jones had taken 
nine rooms and only occupied two, and that he had paid for 
eight weeks' lodgings when he had only been in the apart- 
ments a fortnight, .were held to be conclusive evidence of his 
guilt. 

The policeman was at last convinced that Miss Emily Tod 
was right, and was greatly annoyed that he had not acted on 
her advice. Then there was another fact which completed 
the chain of evidence against the Joneses. On the body taken 
out of the sea were a pair of boots, and a Beachton shoemaker^ 
who had made the boots, recognized them at once as a pair he 
had sold to a lady and gentleman and a girl about thirteen 
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years of age, who he remembered to have seen coming out of 
Sea View House. 

Besides all this. Miss Emily and her sister said the body 
was that of the girl Minnie, who had lodged in their house ' 
for a couple of days. The features, as Miss Emily admitted, , 
were indistinguishable, in consequence of the long period the 
body had been in the water, but there were the same stream- • 
ing dai'k brown hair, the same delicate form — everything, in 
fact, to correspond with the girl Minnie. 

Beachton soon made up its mind. A murder had been 
committed at Elephant Bock, and the murderers were Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones. The county coroner was made acquainted with 
the facts, a jury was summoned, and two days after the body 
was found, an inquest was opened. There had not been a 
death from violence in Beachton, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, and the excitement was tremendous. 

The inquest having been formally opened, was adjourned 
for a week, and, in the meantime, the body was ordered to lie 
in the stable of the Beachton Inn for indentification, prior to 
a post mortem examination. Advertisements were inserted in 
the county papers, and placards were issued describing the 
body, and the articles found upon it. 

The week passed away, but no one appeared to claim the 
body, and the post mortem examination was concluded. On' 
the re-assembling of the jury, the whole of the evidence was 
thoroughly gone into. The Vicar and the fisherman gave 
evidence as to the finding of the body, and the medical evi- 
dence showed that death had been caused by drowning. The 
only evidence held to be of importance was that given by the 
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sisters Tod* When they disclosed the fact that they had 
communicated their suspicions to the constable, the jury were 
greatly astonished that that official had not instantly appre- 
hended Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 

In summing up the evidence, the coroner said the case was 
one of the most mysterious that had ever come before him. 
He had no doubt whatever that a foul murder had been 
committed, and it would be for the jury to say whether there 
was any evidence to show who the murderer was. He 
reminded the jury that the body had been distinctly identified 
by two persons — the sisters Tod — as that of a girl who had 
lodged at Sea View House for a few days, with two persons 
who had given their names as Mr. and Mrs. Jones, but which 
names were probably assumed, as all the articles of dress belong- 
ing to them, which were marked, had the letter " F '* on them. 
Another reason for believing that the names were assumed, 
was that Mr,. Jones said his name was ^^ John '' Jones, whereas 
his wife or paramour, or whatever she was, addressed him 
generally as ^' Alf.'^ These people, he had no doubt, were at 
the \oiiovcL of the mystery. They had come to Sea View 
House at an unusual season — ^they had taken the rooms they 
occupied after dark at night — ^they were very reserved — ^they 
engaged nine rooms, and, as they never used more than three, 
there was strong reason for supposing that this arrangement 
was made with an ulterior object. Above all, he drew their 
attention to the extraordinary fact, that on the night before 
the girl disappeared, they were overheard discussing some plot 
for administering strychnine to some one, or for causing some- 
body's death by drowning. Nothing appeared more clear to 
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him than the fact that this conversation had reference to the 
body they had lately seen. Then there was the unanswerable 
evidence of the shoemaker. As the body was somewhat 
decomposed, there was some slight diflBculty about the iden- 
tification of features ; but there could be no doubt whatever 
that the boots found on the body were sold by the shoemaker 
to the persons who had lodged at Sea View House. With 
these facts before them, he thought they would have no 
difficulty in coming to a verdict. 

The jury, without a moment's hesitation, returned a verdict 
of wilftil murder against two persons whose names were 
unknown, but who had passed as Mr. and' Mrs. John Jones 
while residing for a fortnight at Sea View House, Beach- 
ton. They also recommended that the case be plaoed 
fitrongly before the Home Secretary, with a view to the offer- 
ing of a Government reward; and before separating they 
expressed their obligations to the Misses Tod for the valuable 
evidence they had obtained under circumstances of great 
difficulty ; and they further expressed an opinion to the head 
constable to the eflTect that the local constable, wha had 
declined to act on the advice of the Misses Tod, had been 
guilty of a gross neglect of duty. 

To this last clause the head constable said he had antici- 
pated the jury, and had already suspended the constable from 
duty ; a communication which evidently gave great satisfaction 
to the jury. 

The strong representation of the jury went to the Home 
Secretary, and in a few days bills were issued, offering a 
reward of £100 for the apprehension of the persons who had 
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passed as Mr. and Mrs. Jones. The reward acted as a spur to 
the energies of the constabulary, and on four occasions persons 
having a resemblance to Mr. and Mrs. Jones were taken into 
custody, and liberated after passing an examination before 
the Misses Tod. 

Two months after the inquest had closed, the suspended 
constable went to the neighbouring town of Seamouth on some 
private business, and observing a gentleman with a lady on his 
arm stepping into a first-class carriage, it struck him that the 
pair were uncommonly like Mr. and Mrs. Jones. Recognition 
was somewhat difficult, as Mr. Jones had shaved off his beard, 
and the lady had her veil down. The constable was a cautious 
fellow, as we have seen, and he did not wish to repeat the blunders 
of the constables who had already apprehended wrong parties. 
He walked past the carriage once or twice, and felt more and 
more convinced that the travellers were the genuine Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, for whose apprehension a reward of £100 was 
offered, but he dare not seize them for fear of a mistake, and as 
Mrs. Jones would keep her veil down, he could not be sure. If 
he could only get her to lift her veil, he would know her; but 
how was this to be done ? The train was about to start, and 
the constable, advancing to the compartment in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones were seated, said, ^^ You are in the wrong carriage,^' 
at the same moment flinging open the door. 

The guard's whistle had blown, and the astonished Joneses 
jumped on the platform with the intention of getting into the 
right carriage. Mrs. Jones in the hurry lifted her veil, and 
the suspended policeman instantly seized both the travellers, 
with the remark, '' Tou are my prisoners.^' 
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The astonishment of Mr. and Mrs. Jones was unbounded. 
" Prisoners ! '' they exclaimed together. 

*' Yes, prisoners/' said the constable ; '^ I apprehend you 
on a charge of wilfiil murder.'' 

Mr. Jones turned white, and Mrs. Jones turned whiter. A 
crowd gathered round, for in a moment the news flew along 
the platform that the murderers had been captured, and the 
porters, policemen, waiters, and passengers instantly joined 
the group. ^ 

" Take care what you are about," said Mr. Jones to the 
constable. 

^^I will take care this time," retorted the functionary, 
remembering how he had neglected to apprehend Mr. Jones on 
a previous occasion. ^^ It's my duty to tell you that whatever 
you say will be used in evidence against you." 

Mr. Jones had not time to reply. He was dragged into a 
waiting-room, handcufifed, and, with his wife, in half an hour 
more, was on h s way to Beachton. 

A petty session had been held that day at Beachton, but 
the magistrates had concluded the business and gone home 
before the Joneses arrived. The chief constable,, however, 
was still in his office, and as he always took charge of 
" good cases " himself, he had an interview with the prisoners. 
He told the Joneses what the charge against them was, 
and he cautioned them, as the constable had done before, 
that whatever they said would be used in evidence against 
them. 

'^ We are innocent," said Mr. Jones, " and I demand that 
you take us instantly before a magistrate." 
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He was about to say sometHng more, but at this point Mrs. 
Jones fainted, and a constable dashed a quart of water in her 
face ^' to bring her to/' as he said. 

Then the Misses Tod were brought, and recognized the 
prisoners as the persons who had occupied their apartments, 
and who were last seen with the murdered girl. 

Mr. Jones again demanded to be taken before a magis- 
trate. He could explain all in five minutes, he said, and prove 
his innocence. 

^^ I'll take down anything you may have to say,'' said the 
chief constable, "but you can't see a magistrate till to- 
morrow morning." 

^^ Is there a magistrate in the village ? " asked Mr. Jones. 

" There is," said the constable, *^ but I couldn't disturb 
him to-day." 

'^ Perhaps," said Mr. Jones, "you'll give him my card, and 
say I am very desirous to see him now,'' 

The constable took the card, and read it — "Alfred Augustus 
Fips." 

" Is your name not Jones ? '^ said the constable. 

^^ My name is Fips," replied the individual who had pre- 
viously passed as Mr. Jones. 

" Then you were living at Sea View House under a false 
name ?" 

To this Mr. Jones, alias Fips, replied, ^^ Will you take my 
card to the magistrate ?" 

"I will," said the constable, "to-morrow; and in the 
meantime get in here." The constable here opened a door 
leading into an apartment about ten feet square, with no furni- 
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tore but a wooden beach, and with a brick out of the wall to 
.serve for ventilation and light* 

Mr. Jones did not at first understand that he was required 
to gi> into this dismal apartment, and when the nature of the 
request flashed upon him he remonstrated emphatically, and 
used what the constable called ^^ bad language/' He was 
consequently pushed into the cell by main force, and his w^fe, 
sobbing hysterically, was thrust in beside him. There they 
remained for the night. 

Next morning the chief constable communicated with the 
magistrate who resided in the village, and that gentlem9.n 
agreed with a brother magistrate, who had been staying with 
him for the night, to see the alleged murderers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones were accordingly taken before them, and were again 
cautioned as to any statement that they might make. 

. Addressing the ^^ bench'' somewhat familiarly, Mr. Jones 
said : — " Gentlemen, the pleasure I experience at seeing you 
I cannot fully express, for I feel assured that I am now 
addressing myself to two English gentlemen who will take care 
that no further injustice is inflicted on me and my wife. 
For the last eighteen hours we have been in the hands of 
constables, and during that time we have experienced an 
intensity of mental and bodily suffering, such as was never 
before known to either of us ; and to escape from the torture 
makes us grateful that you have resolved to hear a statement 
from me without delay. The charge that has been made 
against us necessitates that I should trouble you with a few 
personal circumstances which at any other time would be of 
no interest to you. My name is, Alfred Augustus Pips — a 
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name wliicli perhaps you may have seen on the title-page of 
one of the latest three volume novels, ^ The Heiress of Chep- 
stone/ That novel was written by me, with the exception of 
a few feminine passages which were written by my wife. I 
live by writing, or at least I add to my income by doing so ; 
and in all I write I am aided by my wife. A few weeks ago 
we had a novel to finish. It was announced for publication 
when there was a volume to write ; and to obtain quiet, and 
devote ourselves completely to the work, we unfortunately 
came to Beachton, where I engaged lodgings at the Misses 
Tod's. To prevent ourselves being troubled with visitors we 
temporarily assumed the name of Mr. and Mrs. Jones. That 
was wrong, I admit, but the very head and front of our offend- 
ing hath this extent, no more. The constable has told me 
all the circumstances concerning the finding of a body and 
the offer of a Government reward, and I think I can clear 
up a great deal that may at present ,seem to you mysterious. 
In the first place, it is said we we»e overheard talking about 
the murder of some one by strychnine or by drowning. I 
remember we had such a conversation — ^it related to the 
heroine in ^ The Heiress of Chepstone ;' and if you will look at 
the last chapter but one of that novel you will find that a 
young lady is disposed of just as we decided— that is, she is 
thrown over a precipice into the sea. The girl Minnie, whom 
we are charged with murdering, is a niece of ours; she is 
ahve and well, as you may ascertain by causing inquiries to be 
made at an address in London, which I will give you. ' Of the 
body that was found I know nothing, but my wife informs me 
that a pair of boots which were bought for Minnie of tiie. 
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shoemaker wlio has sworn to them, were found to be rather 
small, and they were given to a fisherman's daughter, along 
with some articles of dress. The reason why I took nine 
rooms when we only wanted two or three, was to ensure that 
we should not be disturbed by other lodgers, &nd the cause of 
our leaving so suddenly was the invitation of a friend at 
Dieppe, who placed a small chateau at our disposal. I don't 
know that it is necessary I should go into these matters. The 
best answer I can give to the odious charge of murdering the 
girl Minnie is by producing her aUve. Give me twelve hours 
and she shall be placed before you." 

Having heard this statement the magistrates consulted, 
and in a few minutes one of them said they were thoroughly 
convinced of Mr. Fips's innocence, but would not discharge 
him or his wife till tjie girl Minnie had been communicated 
with. "In the meantime,'' continued the magistrate, ''you 
may consider yourselves in custody as my guests." 

Mr. Fips thanked their worships ; and the telegraph having 
being set to work, the next train that left Paddington took 
with it Minnie Fips, who was very soon with her uncle and aunt. 

The astonishment of Beachton, and especially of the chief 
constable and the Misses Tod, was immense. Whose then 
was the body found by the Vicar? Even this point was 
cleared up. A fisherman, who lived in a neighbouring village, 
had gone out to sea in a boat, taking his daughter, a girl of 
thirteen, with him. They were caught in a storm ; the boat 
was swamped, and while the girl was drowned the father 
was picked up by a passing ship, in which he was conveyed 
to Ireland. This fisherman, who had just returned, con- 
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firmed the statement of Mr. Fips as to tlie present of the 
boots^ and he recognized the clothing found on the body as 
that worn by his child when the boat went down. 

Alfred Augustus Fips and his wife were instantly released 
after the arrival of Minnie ; but the three remained the guests 
. of the magistrate for several days afterwards. 

Since then Fips has often told this story of circumstantial 
evidence ; and he invariably adds this moral : Never change 
your name when you go to the sea-side, and never poison or 
drown your heroine in conversation that may be overheard by 
your landlady. 

*^ And a very good moral it is,'' said Mr. Flashworth, as 
Clinch concluded. ^^ Very good.'' 

" Did you hiow the people ?" asked Mr. Clifforde. 

^^ I did," said Mr. Clinch, " and the story I assure you is 
true; not in Lieutenant Smyler's metaphorical sense, but 
literally." 

" Oh," replied Mr. Clifforde, ^^ if you Jenew the people we 
cannot doubt its truthfulness, and so we will proceed with the 
next story. Mr. Mamington, what shall I knock you down for?" 

" Knock me down," replied the young Manchester lawyer, 
" for— 

ITKD BRIGHTON'S WEDDIHG. 

When I was seventeen years of age I was a member of one 
of the Roughton Cricket Clubs, and the aggregate twenty- five 
composing the club were known as "The Clippers." The 
captain of "The Clippers" was Ned Brighton, who was at the 
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time my story begins a little over nineteen years of age. A 
better captain than Ned, a cricketer could not have wished for. 
He was impartial, firm, and jndicioas. In personal appearance 
he would hardly have been called good-looking. He was of 
medium height, had a quick, glancing eye, a nose shghtly 
aquiline, and a pale complexion. The usual expression of his 
face indicated firmness, but when he spoke there was a soft- 
ness in his words which was almost feminine. In dress he was 
smart, without being a dandy, and in the cricket-field he was 
a splendid batsman. Ned was chosen captain by common con- 
sent, and he was proud of the distinction, because the club 
included some first-rate fellows. One day, it was in the be- 
ginning of August, I called for Ned at his father^s house, on 
my way to '^ the ground,^' where we were going to have our 
last practice before playing ''The Slashers,'^ the alias of 
another club that professed to divide with us the honour of 
being the best club then playing in Eoughton. When I 
reached the Grange, as the house occupied by Ned's father 
was called, I found Ned instructing a French polisher how to 
" touch up'' his bats. After a mutual salutation, I said — 

" Well, Ned, if we beat ' The Slashers,' and eat our dinner 
at the ' King's Arms' at their expense, we'll have to give them 
a little different polish to that." 

" Sure to win," he replied ; and then having given some 
further instructions to the polisher, he put on his cricket cap, 
and we went off to " the grotind." 

Next day we played " The Slashers," and beat them, witJi 
two wickets to go down, and the credit of winning was gene- 
rally given to Ned, who carried out his bat with a score of ninety- 
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five, the nearest to him being a '' Slasher,'' who made sixty. 
So we ate om* dinner at the '' King's Arms," and the Slashers 
paid for it. All I need say about the dinner is that Ned 
Brighton was in the chair, and made what we all considered a 
capital speech. When we left the ''King's Arms" it was 
about eleven o*olock, and Ned and I walked together for some 
distance on the way home. As we were about to part he 
said — 

'' By the by, can you come with us to Ravenswold to- 
morrow ? My cousin is here from Winton, and she and my 
sister Mary are going over to see the Castle." 

I was quite ready to join in the proposed visit to Ravens- 
wold, and accordingly next day we went. Our little pic-nic 
passed oflF pleasantly enojagh, but once or twice during the day 
I fancied there was a shade of sadness in Ned's face. He had 
been very hilarious on the previous night, and perhaps it was 
the contrast that made me think so. For a week after this 
trip I never saw Ned. On returning home one evening, how- 
ever, I found a note addressed to me in Ned's handwriting, 
asking me to meet him on '' the ground " the following night 
at half-past eight. I kept the appointment, and between the 
time when I received the note and the time I was due at the 
cricket-ground, I wondered what Ned could want me for at 
such a spot and at such an hour. Ned was at the rendezvous 
before I was, and when we met we shook hands, and at Ned's 
suggestion walked across the Down. After we had got about 
half a mile from the road, and had talked on various sub- 
jects, I said — 

" Well, Ned, what has brought us here ?" 

11 
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"I wanted to see yon/' lie replied; "Fm going to get 
married, and I want you to assist me/' 

It may seem remarkable that a person should ask another 
to assist him to get married, but truth is truth, and I'm simply 
telling the story, not making it. 

'^ Married ?" I said, rather loudly, and with a clear note of 
interrogation after the word. 

^^ Married," replied Ned, with a full point. 

Twilight still lingered on the grassy slopes, and I could 
distinguish that there was some agitation in the features of my 
companion. At that time I was but seventeen, and Ned was 
under twenty. How could he, a premium apprentice to an 
architect, without salary, support a wife — and, above aU, how 
could I ^' assist" him ? These questions flashed through my 
mind, and I also had a momentary consultation with myself as 
to the lady who was going to be so strangely married. I knew 
that Ned was a general favourite, and that there were two girls 
especially to whom he had shown some general attentions. 
These two were the antitheses of each other, although both had 
a claim to be called good-looking. Lizzie Newton was the 
daughter of a small nurseryman. She was a rosy-cheeked 
child of nature, and art had done little for her. She was 
happy-minded, contented, unassuming, and unambitious, 
unless it could be said she was ambitious in looking 
above her stf^tion for a lover. The other girl on whom 
Ned's choice might possibly have fallen was Eliza Stan- 
field, a stately, tall girl, elegant in manners, and well 
educated. She could sing the best soprano solo from the 
last new opera, and accompany herself on the piano, and in all 
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respects slie was a shining Kght in a company where aocom- 
pKshments were esteemed. If there was a person in existence 
this polished maiden hated, that person was Lizzie Newton, 
whom she looked upon as a sort of vulgar rival. I knew that 
Ned was a favourite with both these girls. He was proud of 
Eliza because she was highly taught, and of Lizzie he always 
spoke with great kindness. Which of the two was he going 
to marry ? I put the question plainly to him — 
" Are you going to marry Eliza V 

" Ay ;'' and then he waited to see what I would say. 

" How can I help you V was my next question. 

'' By your advice, and by coming to the wedding,'^ he 
replied. 

I had never heard Ned speak as he spoke this night. The 
hauteur was all gone, the high spirit was broken, and instead 
of being gay, as an expectant bridegroom should be, he 
appeared very sad. I had not had much experience of the 
world at seventeen, and to give advice on a question of matri- 
mony, did not exactly lie in my way. I told Ned that I 
would decline to give him any advice as to the propriety of his 
marriage — that being his own affair ; but whatever he decided to 
do himself, I would give him my utmost help. In looking 
back I sometimes think this was remarkably discreet advice 
for a lad of seventeen. I then asked Ned if his father and 
mother knew of the match. 

"No,'' said Ned. 

" Would it not be as well to consult them V I suggested. 
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'' I liave promised to marry her — I must marry her — and 
I will keep my word, whoever else may be willing or un- 
willing/* 

'^ And whither will you take her when you have married her V^ 
'^ Home/' he replied. 

I believe that he had never asked himself the question. 
Ned's father was in what may be called comfortable cir- 
cumstances. He had a life-interest in property which brought 
him about four hundred pounds a year — every farthing of 
which he spent. 

^^ As you mean to take Lizzie to the Grange,'^ I said, *' it 
might prevent unpleasantness if you were to consult your 
father.'^ 

This set Ned a-thinking ; and after the rumination he said, 
''When I am twenty-one I shall have five hundred pounds, 
and I propose then to start busiuess on my own account.'' 

Ned was a premium apprentice in an architect's office, as I 
have said, and at twenty- one he was to have a salary, if he 
chose to stay with his employers. He had been educated, 
however, with a view to setting up himself as an architect. 

'' Whati will you do in the meantime ?" was the next busi- 
ness-like question, which I thought Ned ought to answer. 

Ned could not see his way clearly, but he was resolved to 
be married with the least possible delay. ''I don't like to 
mention the matter to my father, as he might oppose the 
match," he said. " As for my mother — she's all right. I^U 
have the banns pubUshed at St. John's on Sunday — theVll 
get to hear of it, and then I can explain." 

Such was the arrangement which Ned Brighton proposed 
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to make for his wedding ! It is very strange how wildly and 
inconsiderately some matches are made. Ned had never 
spoken to his own relatives on the subject, and Lizzie's father 
was in equal ignorance of the momentous arrangements that 
were being made. Ned had lived an easy-going life, never 
wanting money, and never thinking of saving ; and when he 
proposed to get married he had not twenty pounds in the 
world, nor had he any salary ; while Lizzie had nothing but 
her rosy &ce. Such were the couple that were to be married 
in three weeks. 

The night after this ramble with Ned on the Down, I met 
him at eight o'clock near St. John's Church. We were both 
punctual, and as we had business in hand, we proceeded to 
the house of the parish clerk> the object of our visit being 
to ^'put in the names." It was arranged that I should 
act as spokesman. I knocked at the door,, and it was 
opened by an old man in spectacles. I told him the nature 
of our business, and he invited us to walk in. We found 
ourselves in a small apartment, in which the parish literature 
was spread out on inky-looking tables. When the names were 
given, the old man asked Ned if he was the son of Mr. 
Brighton, of the Grange ? Ned blushed very red, and said, 
" Yes." The names were inserted in the parish books, the 
authoritative signature was given, and we left precisely as if 
we had been doing an act that was discreditable. 

Three days after this interview, Ned decided that he would 
tell his father and Lizzie's father of his intentions, avowing, 
at the same time, that if they opposed the marriage he would 
be married in spite of them. He proposed to communicate 
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first with the nurseiTinan, Mr. Newton; and, accordingly, 
addressed to liim the following note : — 

"White Hakt Hotbl, Monday Morning. 
'' Deab Sib, — ^A friend of yours wishes to see you at the 
White Hart this evening. If you give your name at the 
bar, and inquire for the gentleman at No. 4, your friend will 

see you there. 

^' Yours very truly, 

^'Edwaed Brighton.'' 

This letter was addressed to '^Mr. Newton, Nursery 
Cottage, Roughton Road.'' Precisely at seven o'clock the 
same evening, Mr. Newton asked at the bar of the White 
Hart for the gentleman at No. 4, and was shown upstairs. 
He knew nothing of Ned Brighton. He had never even heard 
of him ; and when he was ushered into No. 4, and found him- 
self face to face with two youths — one about twenty and the 
other seventeen — he seemed to think there was some mistake. 
We had arranged a Httle plan to introduce the proceedings, 
and in accordance with this I began : — 

*' Tou are Mr. Newton ?" — speaking as famiKarly as I 
could. 

Mr. Newton was not a Roughton man. HiB was about 
sixty, and had clear, Hght brown eyes, which still retained the 
lustre of youth. He seemed quite puzzled, and, turning his 
hat in his hands, he said, ^^ Y-e-s." 

^'Will you take a seat, Mr. Newton? This is Mr. 
Brighton, who has something to say to you." 
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Mr. Newton squatted his broad figure on the chair I 
oflFered him, and looked more bewildered than ever. 

At that moment it seemed we had all made up our minds 
never to speak again. I heard the jingling of glasses down 
stairs, and a loud laugh at the bar, but this outward life 
appeared to make tte momentary silence in No. 4 more pro- 
found. An Englishman, however, is never at a loss for a 
subject, so long as the weather is unexhausted; and, as Ned 
did not proceed to business, I began to display my meteoro- 
logical knowledge. 

'^ This has been a fine day, Mr. Newton.^' 

''T-e-s,'' was the brief response; and then there was 
another pause. 

^'The wind^s southerly, I think?'' was my next bad 
attempt to start the conversation. 

The old man saw I expected an answer, and he said, 
"T-e-s.'' 

I had a mind at that moment to run out of the room ; 
but, receiving a significant look and nod from Ned, which I 
interpreted to mean, '^ Open the subject at once,'' I accepted 
the commission, although it was contrary to our pre-arranged 
plan, and began : — 

" Mr. Newton, my friend Mr. Brighton has sent for you to 
teU you something about your daughter Lizzie." 

" What about her ?" was the quick response, Mr. Newton 
for the first time beginning to perceive something of the 
nature of the interview. 

'^ She's going to be married, and " 

Mr. Newton did not let me finish this sentence. Uncon- 
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sciously rising from his seat, lie said, '^ Married? Who 

tor 

I pointed to Ned, and the old man, having eyed him for a 
moment, said, '' What d* yer want wi^ me V^ 

" YoTir consent,^' repKed Ned, who had now recovered his 
speech. 

The old man looked utteriy amazed and confused, and stood 
for some time without speaking. Then he said, inquiringly, 
"Is Lizzie wilUn'?'' 

" Certainly,'' said Ned. 

'^ Then I don't see why I shouldn't consent. If you mean 
fair and- honest, you have my consent — ^but mind, if there's 
owt else in't, I'm not to be put upon." 

Ned assured Mr. Newton that his intentions were all that 
could be desired, and that Lizzie and himself had agreed to. 
be married three weeks come the following Monday. With 
this assurancer the old man was satisfied; and, after some' 
further conversation, we quitted No. 4. As we were leaving, 
Mr. Newton asked what Ned's relatives said to the match ? 
Ned told him the truth, and he seemed surprised. 

" Lizzie's as fine a lass as ever stepped, and I shouldn't 
like anybody to think she wem't good enough for them. 1*11 
call and see your father," he said. 

"He'll be at home on Thursday," said Ned, purposely- 
indicating that day, as Thursday had been fixed for the return 
of his cousin to Winton ; and it had been arranged that Ned 
should accompany her, and stay a day or two at Winton, 
This left the coast clear for the interview between the fathers. 
On the Thursday, Mr. Newton introduced himself at the 
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Grange, and, in a few words, made the object of his visit 
known. Mr. Brighton heard of the marriage arrangements 
with astonishment, as he had always believed that Ned was 
too fond of his cricket to think of housekeeping. When he 
had heard the story, he said : — 

" It's Uke him ; but if he has made his choice, I won't try 
to stop him." Then he fixed his eyes on his boots, and said, 
in an undertone, '^ I did the same thing to my father — what 
can I expect ?" 

" Then yer quite willin* ?" interposed Mr. Newton. 

*^ Quite," was the response. 

Before Mr. Newton left the Grange, he was introduced to 
Mrs. Brighton, who was at first very ^^ sore " at Ned's con- 
duct, but, like her husband, she oflFered no opposition to the 
marriage. The Brightens were, indeed, very cordial to Mr. 
Newton ; and they made him promise to come and dine with 
them on the following Sunday, and bring his daughter with 
him. Mr. Newton was delighted with this, as it looked 
kindly, and he was anxious to introduce Lizzie to them, as 
she was " fit to look at." 

Ned returned from Winton on the following Sunday, and 
was surprised to find the Newtons at the Grange. He soon 
learnt what had passed since he had left, and was glad to see 
everything look so promising. The Brightens were satisfied 
with their daughter-in-law. True, she had not much teaching, 
but she had a handsome face, and her maimers were easy 
and pleasant. In fact, they were rather proud of her, and, 
when Mrs. Brighton bid her good-night, she made her promise 
to come often to the Grange, and see them. 
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The nurseryman's daughter went home in an ecstacy of 
delight. She had been doubtful how she would be received 
by Ned's friends, for she knew that Ned could have married 
well, as marrying money is called — but she was now 
assured, and in less than a month she would be Ned Brighton's 
wife. 

That' night, while she was laying her plans how she would 
make Ned happy, she never dreamt that her little world would 
so soon be a heap of ruins ! 

All went well with the plighted lovers till the Wednesday 
before the Monday fixed for the wedding. Up to that time 
Lizzie had been a regular visitor at the Grange, and Ned had 
been constant in his attentions to her. On that Wednesday 
there was a revolution at the Grange, caused by an anonymous 
letter which had been sent to Mr. Brighton. The letter bore 
no date, but ran as follows : — 

'' My dear Me. Brighton, — I have heard that a marriage, 
has been arranged between your son Edward and a person 
named Newton, and, as a friend of you and your family, I 
deem it my duty to inform you that the young woman 
has a character that will not bear investigation. You may 
easily ascertain this for yourself, by inquiring in the neigh- 
bourhood where she lives. The inequality of the match is a 
town's talk, and people say they are sure that you, who are 
known and respected as a man of high principle, can know 
Tiothing of the family with whom you are about to become 
connected. I implore you to look after the interests of your 
son. Tou are a man of mind — ^be a man of action. Stop the 
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marriage^ and save your family from disgrace^ and your son 
from a life of misery. ** A Feiend/' 

The letter was written in a bold hand, and was addressed 
'^ James Brighton, Esq., the Grange, Eoughton.*' When 
Mr. Brighton had read it through, he retired to his library, 
and read it to Mrs. Brighton. The husband and wife were 
rendered very anxious by the communication. They looked 
over the letter and the envelope for some indication of 
the personality of the writer — they examined carefully the 
capital letters and the small letters — ^but they could find no 
trace of the anonymous author. At first they were doubtful 
what course they should pursue — then they thought there 
might be '^ something in it " — then they resolved to inquire ; 
and as this was a process that would require time, the 
marriage must of necessity be postponed for a few days. And 
they reasoned to themselves that there could be ^^no harm in 
that.'' Next they began to think that the arrangements had 
been made in too great ^ hurry — that, as it was a life matter, 
it was better to proceed slowly than to run the risk of years 
of repentance; and, finally, Mr. Brighton, getting excited, 
said he would never have his family disgraced. 

So he resolved to accept the advice of his unknown 
" friend," and become " a man of action." 

He was determined that the marriage should not take 
place if he could prevent it ; but knowing Ned's impetuous 
disposition, he decided to take mild measures to accomplish 
his object. He would persuade Ned to consent to a post- 
ponement for a few days, these he would afterwards extend to 
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weeks, and after that there would be no difficulty about a 
final break. When Ned came home his father read the letter 
to him, and insinuated, as blandly as possible, that it would 
make family matters much more comfortable if, before Lizzie 
was brought to the Grange, the allegations of the anonymous 
letter were cleared up. In fact, it was necessary for Mrs. 
Brighton's sake that some investigation should be made ; but 
of course the postponement would be only for a short time, 
and, to ensure general satisfaction and harmony, neither Ned 
nor Lizzie would care for that. It was thus that Mr. Brighton 
put the matter to Ned, but Ned was at first not to be 
persuaded. He had made up his mind to be married on a 
certain day, and how could he ask Lizzie to postpone the 
wedding? 

" Why,'' said Mr. Brighton, after a rather warm dispute, 
''it's for your benefit — for Lizzie's benefit — ^for everybody's 
benefit — that the marriage should be postponed." Ned at last 
reluctantly adopted this view. '' A postponement, say for a 
month, could do no harm; and Lizzie, when the circum- 
stances were explained, would not object." So Ned thought 
as he sat down and wrote a note to Lizzie, telling her what 
had occurred, and intimating, in the kindest of words, that it 
would be for the advantage of all that the marriage should 
not take place for a month. 

When Lizzie heard the postman's welcome knock next 
morning, she ran to the door full of joyful expectancy, and 
truly enough there was a letter, addressed in Ned's well- 
known hand, though the writing did look a little crooked and 
blotted. With an eagerness which can only be imderstood 
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by people who know fche ways of enthusiastic girls in their 
teens, she passionately kissed the letter before she read its 
fatal contents. Lizzie had no art herself, and she suspected 
no one; but she had an instantaneous presaging that the 
wedding would never take place; and the horrible thought 
flashed upon her as if it were a reality, and she fell on the 
floor in a swoon. The shock, however, was momentary, but it 
brought her father to her assistance. He read the letter, and 
instinctively came to the same conclusion as his daughter 
had done. 

^^ They shall answer for't,'' was the only expression which 
escaped from him when he had finished reading the letter, ^' if 
that's what they mean.'' 

Lizzie looked the very picture of wretchedness. Her 
cheeks and lips were deadly pale, but she made no complaint, 
being apparently at a loss what course to take. The marriage 
was clearly postponed, but all might be well again in a month. 
Lizzie thought so, at least; and she resolved that in the 
afternoon she would keep an appointment she had made with 
Mrs. Brighton, and visit the Grange just as if nothing had 
happened. Throwing on her little cloak, she left the cottage 
in a state of fluttering excitement. Any one would have 
known that she had suffered, and was suffering, great mental 
anguish. Her eyes, usually so calm and full of repose, were 
swollen, and tearftd anxiety looked doubtingly from beneath 
their long silken lashes. 

When she reached the Grange, she stood within the trellised 
porch for a few moments, hardly daring to ring the bell. The 
door was answered, not by a servant as usual, but by Mr. 
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Brigliton Himself. The salutation slie received was a mono- 
syllable. Mr. Brigliton, keeping the door partly closed, said, 
in a sort of inquiring tone, ^' Well V^ 

Lizzie was taken aback by this cool reception, and she 
hardly knew how to reply. '^ Is Mrs. Brighton in V she said 
at last, making an eflfort to recover herself. 

^' Yes, but you can't see her,'' was the gruff response. 

'^ I made an engagement with her for this afternoon." 

^'Yes, but things are changed," replied Mr. Brighton, 
closing the door a little further, as if he considered the inter- 
view had lasted long enough. 

^' Can I see Ned ?" asked Lizzie. 

'^ No ; he's gone to London on business, and will not be 
home for a month or two," said Mr. Brighton, savagely, while 
he congratulated himself on the completeness of the sudden 
arrangements which had rendered it necessary for Ned to 
proceed to town. 

Then the door was slammed in her face, and Lizzie felt 
that she was deserted. 

She staggered rather than walked back to the cottage, and 
when, in the midst of sobs, she told her father how she had 
been received, the old man swore terribly, and said, in a 
threatening way, that they would see that night " who they 
were making fools on." Then, noticing how fearfully the 
shock was affecting his child, he said, '^ Thou'rt better without 
him — ^far better without him." 

Lizzie only sobbed. 

That night the postman brought to the Newton's cottage 
a full letter of explanation from Mr. Brighton, and a copy of 
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the letter signed ^' A Friend/' On reading tlis latter docu- 
ment, Mr. Newton said ttey liad written it ttemselves to stop 
the marriage, and he bitterly felt wtat he called the baseness 
that attempted to take away the character of his child. As 
soon as he had read the letters, he left for the Grange, where 
there was a noisy scene between the two fathers. Mr. 
Newton stormed, but in the end he was convinced that the 
marriage was oflF. Once or twice he had taken a clasp-knife 
from his pocket in the heat of passionate remonstrance, but 
when he left the Grange nothing more serious than words 
had passed. On returning to the cottage, he conscientiously 
told Lizzie all, and counselled her to forget him who had 
deceived her. 

How easy it is to give such advice. 

Lizzie had loved Ned with all the ardour of a first passion, 
and when she learnt that he had indeed deserted her for ever, 
she was utterly inconsolable. It was her first disappointment, 
and it fell upon her with crushing weight. The Monday came 
on which the wedding was to have taken place at St. John's, 
but there was no wedding on that day. Ned Brighton was in 
London, and Lizzie was dangerously ill. As she lay in her 
cot, her still beautiful face looked more like that of one over 
whom the Great Reconciler, Death, had passed than of a living 
being. It was months afterwards before she was able to leave 
her room. She rallied, however, at last, chastened by sorrow, 
and her father's heart beat lighter as he led her, for the first 
time after her illness, over the threshold of the cottage to a 
seat in the sunshine — a luxury which she had not enjoyed for 
many a day. 
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In the midsummer following these events, the bells of 
St. John's were ringing a merry peal on a sunny Thursday 
morning, and the joyous sounds seemed in harmony with the 
brilliant day. The sun should always shine his best on 
wedding-days. Leafy June had put on her showiest robes, 
and seemed proud of them. The shrubbery in front of the 
Grange never looked more freshly green, and the well-kept 
flower-beds flashed out their brightest colours. Inside the 
old house there was unusual stir and bustle, for on this day 
Ned Brighton was to be married. '^ To whom V There are 
more things in heaven and earth, good Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy. On this sunny Thursday 
morning, Ned Brighton was to be married to the lady who 
wrote the anonymous letter that prevented his marriage with 
Lizzie Newton. That fatal anonymous letter had always been 
a mystery to the Brightens, and it was always regarded as a 
forgery or fabrication by Mr. Newton. The real author was 
Eliza Stanfield, the proud and accomplished beauty who was 
on this day to be made, by holy church, Ned Brighton's 
wife! 

The secret was, then, well kept, for it was known only to 
Eliza and another. By a few wicked strokes with a pen, she 
had deprived Lizzie Newton of a husband, and that husband 
she would in a few hours call her own ! She had read over 
the beautiful marriage service, and casually she had paused on 
the words '^till death do us part.'' Why should death be 
mentioned in such a service ? The thought was merely a 
passing one — ^forgotten as soon as the book was closed. 
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Eliza Stanfield was to have four bridesmaids — three of 
whom were Ned's sisters, and a busy house the five ladies 
made as they were dressing at Down Villa, on the day of the 
wedding. 

^* You are going to have a splendid day,'' said Mary 
Brighton. 

*^ Beautiful," said the bride, glancing upward to the bright 
blue sky. 

Then there was a rattle of carriages outside and a flutter 
of excitement in the villa. 

While this scene was being enacted at Down Villa, a 
similar scene was in progress at the Grange. 

'' Are you ready ?" said Mr. Brighton, drawing on his 
white gloves at the foot of the stairs, and speaking to Ned, 
who was still in his dressing-room, although it was five minutes 
past the time when he should have called for his bride. 

'^ Directly," said Ned^ in answer to his father. 

This was the first wedding among Mr. Brighton's children, 
and he had resolved that it should make a sensation among 
his neighbours. He was not sorry, therefore, that Ned was 
not ready punctually, for ho knew that the carriages and 
resetted greys before his door and the gaily-dressed coEichmen 
would be the theme of observation. Mr. Brighton was a little 
vain, but he had also three daughters who were ^' marriage- 
able," and the display had been got up with a double purpose. 

In a room upstairs Ned had finished his dressing, and was 
about to close the cabinet in which he kept his small stock of 
jewellery, but, before doing so, he opened another tiny drawer, 
and took from it a portrait — ^not of his bride— but of poor 
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Lizzie Newton. Throwing himself into a chair^ he gazed on 
the picture, pressed it to his lips, and then for a moment 
seemed lost in meditation. 

Another call from Mr. Brighton reminded him that he was 
waited for; and, hurriedly replacing the miniature in an inner 
breast pocket, he emerged from his room, looking apparently so 
bright, handsome, and cheerftd, that Mr. Brighton felt proud 
to see him. 

The marriage was soon over, and it was noticed, as the 
bridal party left the church, they were greeted with a summer 
shower. The superstitious say this is ominous, but then only 
the superstitious say so, and it is certain that the spirits of the 
party were not aflfected by this marriage baptism. The shade 
of sadness which passed over Ned^s face when he had looked 
at Lizzie's portrait had gone without leaving a trace, and 
Eliza never looked more beautiful and happy. 

On the following Saturday the papers announced that the 
wedding of Ned Brighton and Eliza Stanfield had been cele- 
brated at St. John^s, and the same announcement also appeared 
in the London ^' Times " — ^Mr. Brighton considering that the 
world outside of Boughton should know of the marriage of his 
son and heir. 

It had been arranged that Ned should continue to live with 
his father at the Grange till he should be in a position to start 
housekeeping for himself, and, as Ned's sisters had an unmis- 
takable aflfection for their new sister Eliza, the arrangement 
promised well, and, for a time, the Brightens continued a very 
happy family. 

About six months after the marriage, Mr. Brighton returned 
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home one evening, and complained of a severe lieadaclie. 
Next day he was ill, and the family doctor was sent for. He 
continued to grow worse however, and three weeks afterwards 
he died. The sudden event produced a great change in the 
family arrangements. 

Mr. Brighton had lived '^ up '^ to his income, and, when 
he died, all the family had to look to for support was a policy of 
insurance amounting to £500. Mrs. Brighton thought if she 
could raise this sum to £ 1 000, and invest it so as to bring her 
£50 a year, she might, in a humble way, provide for her 
family. She accordingly sold the best of the ftimiture and 
pictures at the Grange, and took a house at a neighbouring 
watering-place, with the intention, if her income should prove 
too small, of increasing it by letting lodgings. 

Ned and his wife were consequently left at Roughton, and, 
as Ned's salary had not yet commenced, all their income was 
£40 a year, which was Eliza's wedding portion. They went 
into lodgings, and immediately experienced the truth of the 
adage that misfortunes never come single. They had not been 
in their lodgings more than two months when Ned was attacked 
by a fever, and for a fortnight he could not get out of bed 
without assistance. The fever left him, and he seemed to be 
in a fair way of recovery, but he felt sorely the pecuniary 
misery that surrounded him. This had a depressing eflfect 
on his spirits, and, just ten months after the wedding, the 
femily doctor intimated gently to Mrs. Brighton, who had 
come to attend her son, that he was dangerously ill — ^the fact 
being that the doctor had noticed those sure indications by 
which death approaches. 
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This was on a Tuesday evening. In the little bed-room, in 
those hired lodgings, poor Ned Brighton — once the bright 
captain of the '^Clippers'' wrestled with the Great Wrestler, 
and, in the slight delirium which attacked him, continually 
spoke of Lizzie Newton. It was soon known in the neigh- 
bourhood that Ned Brighton lay on his death-bed, and the 
bad news, which travels fast, found its way to the cottage 
of the Newtons. 

Late in the night a knock was given at the door of the 
house in which Ned lodged, and, when it was opened, there 
stood in the pale moonlight Lizzie Newton. She asked humbly 
if she could have permission to see Ned before he died. Eliza 
received this message with scorn, and sent back an emphatic 
*^ No/^ Lizzie sorrowfully turned away, and two hours after- 
wards Ned had fallen into that sleep from which in this world 
there is no waking. 

Neither he nor his father ever knew that the anonymous 
'^ Friend '' and Eliza Stanfield were one and the same person. 

Ned is buried in a sunny spot in Eoughton Cemetery. A. 
stone records his death at the early age of twenty, and few 
that pass that stone know what a history lies beneath it. 

My story would not be complete if I did not add that eight 
months after Ned^s death, Eliza again married. Lizzie Newton 
still lives, and with the little competence her father left her, 
finds a congenial occupation in ministering to the wants of 
the poor and sick around her. On her features there is an 
expression of mild benevolence such as I have never seen on 
another human face, and in this I, who know her story, always 
trace the effects of the great event of her life. A few months 
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after Ned^s death I went to the cemetery to show a fiiend our 
old captain^s resting place, and was surprised that a willow 
had been planted over it. On inquiry of the sexton, I found 
that this had been done by order of a young woman who was 
in the habit of visiting the cemetery. As we were talking^ 
the sexton pointed to a figure coming through the gateway, 
and said, " There is the lady.^' In this slight young figure I 
recognized Lizzie Newton, whose marriage with Ned Brighton 
was broken off in the manner described solely by an anony- 
mous letter, and whose love for him continued even after his 
marriage and his death. 

" What a pity,'' remarked Miss Bunser, who had listened 
intently to this story, ^^ that you couldn't throw in a little 
more poetical justice!" 

'^ Ah 1 my dear," said Mamington, in his familiar way — 
for he *' my deared" every lady on board — " when you have 
lived longer, and especially if you should happen to become a 
lawyer's wife, you will discover that facts are often sadly at 
variance with poetical justice." 

This conversation was stopped by the entrance of Mr. 
Wilberforce, who said he had a communication to make to the 
editor of the '^ Ocean Times." He then began to read to the 
company from a slip of paper, on which the ink was still wet : — 

" At sea, on Christmas Eve, on board the ' Qberon,' the 
wife of Mr. De Rode, of " 

Mr. De Rode, in a state of considerable excitement, jumped 
up, when the doctor had read thus far, and said — 

" Is it a little boy or a Uttle girl, Mr. Wilberforce ?" 
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'^ Neither/' replied Mr. Wilberforce, gravely. 

*' What ia it, then ?" said De Rode, dropping into his seat, 
and looking quite pale. 

'* It's a hig boy/^ responded Mr. Wilberforce, amid a chorus 
of laughter. 

The health of Mr. and Mrs. De Rode, and the baby, was 
drunk on the spot, and it was some time before we could 
settle down for the next story. 

" Come, Boatswain,'^ said Lieutenant Smyler, '^ the ship is 
waiting for you.^' 

The '^ individuaF' thus addressed was a dark red dog, 
which was sitting by the side of Captain Grogswill, poking his 
nose on to the cabin table. Boatswain, hearing his name 
mentioned, turned to the speaker, wagged his tail, and looked 
as if he meant to tell the next story. He had a little of the 
bloodhound in him, and probably a bit of the mastiff, op 
retriever, and his genial nature had made him a great favourite 
with the passengers. 

" Not a bad idea,'' said Frank Marnington. *' They say 
there's a story in every man's life, and in every woman's life — 
why should there not be a story in a dog's life ? Who was 
Boatswain's grandfather, and what is the pedigree of his 
family ? He's an aristocratic dog, that's certain ; you can see 
by his ears, his fine head, and his big, handsome eyes." 

Boatswain, either accidentally or designedly, made a bow — 
not a bow-wow — but a nod of his head, as if in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliments he had just heard, and this made 
the company laugh heartily. 

''Well," said Captain Grogswill, ''there ia a story in the 
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dog's life. Boatswain Has had a cHequered career ; and as lie 
has been called upon^ I will act as his substitute^ and tell you 



THE DOG^S STORY* 

Boatswain was originally a carrier's dog, and for the first 
two years of his life — ^that is, of the dog's Ufe — he travelled 
regularly with the carrier's waggon, twice every week, between 
Dinchester and Grouseton — places which are thirty-two miles 
apart. With such decidedly local training, you could hardly 
have expected to produce a dog of such cosmopolitan spirit. 
A carrier's dog always thinks he is a sort of canine policeman, 
left in charge of his master^s goods, and consequently 
acquires a snarling disposition, and a sly look which seems to 
say, as plainly as a dog's expression of countenance can say, 
that everybody is to be regarded as a thief till he has been 
proved to be honest. The carrier's dog is a protector of 
property, and is a very useful public servant ; but his habits 
are not favourable to the development of a pleasing disposition. 
In the journeys on the road he sees tramps and mendicants, 
gipsies and idlers, and he is taught by the carrier to regard 
these as natural enemies. As he passes them he carries his 
head low, with a subdued scowl, which means mischief, if the 
opportunity should occur; and he trots along good-temperedly 
imder the waggon, and among the horses' feet, only when he 
is sure that there is no possible thief in the neighbourhood. 
With such training as this, the temper of the best dog gene- 
rally becomes soured, and his teeth are often displayed when 
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his cause is a very weak one. As a carrier's dog, however. 
Boatswain retained all his original good-humour. He would 
play with children wherever he met them — he would have a 
good-tempered smell at every dog he met on the road, whether 
it was a tramp's dog, a gipsy's dog, or anybody's dog. A 
ragged cur was just the same to him as the fancy carriage-dog 
or the savagest bloodhound or mastiff. Whether there is a 
Masonic ^'grip" among the dogs or not, I will not pretend to 
determine; but it is certain that, after a moment's sniffing 
with the fiirangest of dogs. Boatswain was always sworn friends 
with them. His master spoke of him as " a dog to be depended 
on." Ordinarily he was the picture of mildness and com- 
placency; but if his master said, '^ Seize him !" woe to the 
person or the dog to be seized. The fire of rage glistened in 
his eyes, his long white teeth went straight to their mark, and 
if the battle had to be fought out, Boatswain never gave in, or 
relinquished his hold, till called off by the voice whose autho- 
rity he recognized. 

One dark night five footpads attacked the waggon on a 
lonely part of the road. They took the carrier by surprise. 
Pretending to be ordinary tramps, they walked alongside the 
waggon till they came to a convenient spot, and two of them 
seized the carrier, while the others were to ransack the waggon. 
They never thought of the mild-looking dog that was walking 
by the side of the carrier; and when the attack was made, 
they were astounded at the fury of the animal. 

*' Seize them," said the carrier to the dog he could depend 
on ; and in the extremity Boatswain proved himself worthy of 
the confidence. In the twinkling of an eye he had helped 
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himself to a mouthful from the limbs of the ruffians who had 
attacked his master, and a moment afterwards he was chasing 
the whole five over the nearest hedge. The next minute he 
was again by the side of his master, trotting gaily about, evi- 
dently well satisfied with the night's work. 

This sort of training was not calculated to make an amiable 
dog j but just as there are pure natures who can live amongst 
the vilest moral pollution and remain untainted. Boatswain 
seemed to rise above his surroundings, and to preserve his 
good looks and his pleasant, ajffable temper. The carrier had 
been on the road for twenty years, and he had become addicted 
to the habits of the road. Occasionally, when he reached his 
half-way house, " The Highland Laddie," and found a jovial 
company there, he would take a glass or two more than he 
should have done ; and the landlady used to say, when he set 
out in this condition, that it would some day be the death of 
him. 

The waggon was due at Dinchester every Tuesday morning 
at ten o^ clock, and one morning it arrived punctually at the 
time, without either carrier or dog. The carrier's wife thought 
her husband must have called somewhere to deliver a parcel, 
and had been detained a minute or two ; but it seemed strange 
that the horses should have been left to come home themselves. 
When a few hours had passed, and the carrier did not follow 
his waggon, it was suspected that an accident had occurred. 
A party were sent back along the road, and about thirteen 
miles away they found the carrier, lying insensible, both his 
legs being broken, and the dog, also sadly injured, lying 
beside his master. There had been a jovial company at " The 
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HigUand Laddie'^ on the preceding night, the carrier had 
drunk too much, and on the road he took a rest by sitting on 
the space in front of the waggon, where he usually kept his 
hay. In this position he went to sleep, fell, and the wheels 
passed over his legs. 

When the searching party came to the spot where the 
master and dog were lying, they were doubtful at first whether 
both were not dead. A closer examination, however, showed 
that the carrier was alive, although unconscious. He was put 
into the cart which the party had with them, and the dog, 
being nearly dead, was thrown into the ditch at the side of the 
road to die. Tlie carrier lay insensible for three days, and 
the first word he uttered when his consciousness returned was 
'^Bo'sun.^' 

'^ Whereas Bo^sun V^ he said to his wife. 
He was told what had become of the dog, and forgetting 
apparently his own condition, he ordered his son to get out 
Boxer — ^his best horse — ^yoke him in the spring cart, and drive 
for his very life to the ditch into which Boatswain had been 
thrown, and bring him home, whether dead or alive. 

The son speedily executed the order. He found Boatswain 
still alive, notwithstanding that he had been three days in the 
ditch with a bruised and broken body. As soon as he was 
conveyed home, a veterinary surgeon was sent for, and he 
pronounced the case a bad one, but was willing to do his best. 
Boatswain was consequently strapped down, his injured leg. 
was put into a splint, and lotion was appUed to his paws, which 
were greatly hurt. 

The master and the dog lay in one room, and it was 
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remarked that the carrier paid as much attention to the proper 
dressing of the dog's wounds as he did to his own. He had 
indeed a distinct recollection of faUing off his waggon, not- 
withstanding his drunkenness, and he remembered that the 
dog had received its injuries in a vain endeavour to drag its 
master from under the wheels. 

This was one of the events in Boatswain's life. He was 
hurt by his fidelity, and his right foreleg still bears evidence 
of the catastrophe. 

The carrier died from the injuries he received. For four 
weeks he seemed to be getting better, but at that time morti- 
fication set in and he died, to the great grief evidently of 
Boatswain, who appeared to appreciate the sad fate of his 
master. 

The carrier's family gave up the business and left the town, 
and it became a question what should be done with the dog. 
Boatswain was not yet recovered, and nobody would have an 
invalid dog, even as a gift. It was consequently proposed to 
send him to the tan-yard, and to keep his skin as a memento 
of his faithfulness ! 

From this fate — not an uncommon one in the world — 
Boatswain was rescued. There was a poor pipe-maker in 
Dinchester, named Geordy. He might have had a surname, 
but to the publicans of Dinchester, and the villages for twenty 
miles round, he was known as Pipe Geordy. He was a single 
man, about twenty-two years of age, and although he belonged 
to the class who can neither read nor write, he had a good deal 
of common sense, picked up during his journeys through the 
various villages with pipes. A pipe-maker by trade, he earned 
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his living — ^a miserably poor living, it is true — by selling pipes. 
His profit on the *^ gross '' was but threepence, and sometimes 
he would travel a whole day without selling a gross. At other 
times he was more successful. To this poor Pipe Geordy, 
then. Boatswain was given by the carrier^s wife. Geordy 
was a friend of the carrier^ s, having often met him on the 
road, and, knowing the whole of the dog's story, he begged 
the animal, and carried him home to his lonely lodging. In a 
few weeks Boatswain thoroughly recovered, and became as 
faithfully attached to Pipe Geordy as he had been to his old 
master the carrier. 

It is a mystery how some people, who cannot keep them- 
selves, can afiford to keep dogs. Very often you find, in the 
most miserable hovels that keep the weather off the poorest of 
families, a dog by the fireside, taking up the best place. How 
such dogs live is a puzzle. Their masters can scarcely fijad 
food for themselves — how then are they to spare anything for 
the dog ? The secret has never been explained, but the poor 
man's dog is still an institution. He lives somehow, and he no 
doubt affords the same pleasure to his master which the poodle 
or Kiug Charles gives to his rich mistress. Man craves com- 
panionship. If he has not a wife, he has generally a dog, just 
as the spinster has her parrot, her cat, or her canary. The 
folks at Dinchester, who knew how poor Pipe Geordy was, 
wondered how he could keep a dog. The truth was. Boat- 
swain had a knack of making friends, and there were few of 
the houses visited by his master where he did not pick up a 
bone or two. His cost to Geordy was consequently very 
small, and the little expeube was amply compensated for by 
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the constant companionsliip wHcli Geordy had along the 
roads when he was selling his pipes. 

One day, a few months after Boatswain had been trans- 
ferred to his new master, Geordy set out on what he called his 
three weeks' journey. This journey did not last three weeks, 
but was gone over once every third Monday, and lasted a 
single day. At six a.m. by Din Chester town clock, Geordy 
looked out of his lodgings to see what sort of weather it was, 
and found the snow descending in large flakes. 

For some weeks past Geordy's business had been very 
bad, and he would have been glad enough to have put ofi* the 
three weeks^ journey for a day, but remembering the condition 
of his larder, and the small amount of his ready cash, he was 
not long in deciding that the three weeks^ journey could not 
be delayed. So with Boatswain by his side, he set out from 
Dinchester, in spite of the heavy-falling snow, expecting to 
reach his first village about eight o'clock.> At this village, 
however, no pipes were wanted — ^a circumstance which had 
far more efiect on Geordy^s spirits than the bad weather. 

On he went towards the next village, and as he was approach- 
ing it, he noticed that Boatswain was excited at something which 
had evidently attracted his attention by the side of the road. 
At first Geordy took little notice of Boatswain's manoeuvres, but 
as the dog ran towards him, barking loudly, and then ran back 
towards the hedge, Geordy was induced to follow, and there, 
sure enough, the cause of Boatswain's excitement was clear. 

Crouched up under the thick hedge, was sitting a little 
girl, about five years of age. She was pinched with cold, and 
her teeth were ''chattering,'' as she drew around her 
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more closely the ragged remains of what had once been 
a woollen shawl. The face of the child was very pale, 
and in the matted black hair by which it was surrounded, 
it looked still more pale, so that it had almost a ghostly 
appearance. . 

After looking at the child for a moment, and glancing 
around to satisfy himself that she was really alone, Geordy 
said, in his rough vernacular — 

'^ What brought you here ?'' 

^^ My mother,^^ said the little thing, shivering. 

'' Who is your mother V 

The child hesitated, and then said again, ^' My mother.'^ 

'^ What is your name V 

'^ Nelly." 

'^ What else r 

" Nothing but Nelly." 

'^ How long have you been here ?" 

" Since last night." 

'^ Where are you going ?" 

'^ I^m waiting till mother comes." 

The child had really been abandoned by a begging tramp, 
who had stolen her three years before. The woman had heard 
that the police were after her — ^which was not true — so she 
left Nelly under the hedge to the chance of fortune, to live 
or die in the snow-storm. The tramping vagrant had no posi- 
tive desire to kill the child; she only wished to avoid the 
charge of having stolen her, and it was for this reason she 
abandoned her. 

Geordy lifted little Nelly up, but found her so benumbed 
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that ste could not stand, and, consequently, he must either 
leave her or cany her. 

Boatswain looked at his master and then at Nelly — wagged 
his tail, and ran about delighted, evidently thinking that the 
rescue of the child was owing to his persistent exertions, 
which was perfectly true. . 

Geordy was not long in deciding what he should do. The 
next village was only about two miles away, and he resolved 
to take Nelly along with him. He accordingly took off an 
undercoat, wrapped it round her, and taking her on one arm, 
and his basket of pipes on the other, he was very soon before 
the kitchen-fire of the '^ Dog and Gun'* pubhc-house. Nelly 
was supplied with a warm cordial, but she was so very weak 
that it did her little good. The same day Geordy went back 
to Dinchester, taking N^lly aJong with him, and a few days 
afterwards NeUy had quite recovered, and Pipe Geordy called 
her Nelly Hawthorn, in remembrance of the place where he 
had found her. 

A few months after this event it was ascertained by the 
police that the parents of little Nelly Hawthorn had gone to 
Aftstraha, believiDg that their stolen child had been taken 
to Melbourne, and Geordy resolved to proceed to Australia 
to restore Nelly to her father and mother. There was one 
difficulty in the way of this project. Geordy had not suffi- 
cient money. He had what would pay for Nelly^s passage, but 
had nothing for his own. 

It happened, however, that a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, named Roberts, was going to Australia, and wanted a man- 
servant to attend a favourite horse on the voyage. Geordy 
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had in early life had a little experience as a stable-boy, and Mr. 
Roberts undertook to pay Geordy^s passage, in return for his 
services during the voyage. 

After this arrangement had been concluded, Geordy remem- 
bered that he had made no provision for the voyage of Boat- 
swain, and he went back to Mr. "Roberts, and asked him to 
pay for the passage of the dog. Mr. Boberts, however, felt 
no interest in Boatswain, and he told Geordy rather roughly 
that he would pay for no dogs. The poor pipe-seller returned 
home with the intention of breaking oflF the engagement, as he 
was resolved not to take Nelly Hawthorn to Australia without 
the dog which found her. 

It occurred to him, however, that he would first ask Mrs. 
Eoberts to pay for Boatswain^s voyage. The next day he was 
fortunate enough to find the lady at home alone, and ex- 
plained to her how Boatswain had come into his possession, 
and how the dog had rescued Nelly Hawthorn ; Mrs. Roberts, 
who had two daughters of her own, being touched by the 
story, said she would undertake to pay for Boatswain's passage, 
to the great delight of Geordy. 

A month after this, Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, with thefr 
two children, and Pipe Geordy with his charge, little Nelly 
Hawthorn, and his dog Boatswain, sailed from Liverpool on 
board the ''Sporting Lass'* for Melbourne, in which city 
Geordy expected to find the father and mother of Nelly. 

For the first four days after leaving Liverpool, the log of 
the '' Sporting Lass^' recorded nothing but fine weather. The 
good ship had on board two hundred and thirty emigrants, a 
crew of twenty-five, Mr. Roberts's horse, Geordy's dog. Boat- 
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swain, several sheep, and some poultry to be used on the 
voyage. During these four days the shores of England or 
Ireland, were generally within sight of the passengers, and 
the time was spent on board the '^ Sporting Lass*' in the pre- 
liminary work which precedes the settling down for the deep- 
sea voyage. On the first day after leaving Liverpool, how- 
ever, Mr. Roberts removed NeUy Hawthorn out of the second 
cabin, and, paying the difference of the fare, took her into 
the first cabin as a playmate to his own children. Nelly's 
story became known in the ship, and she and Boatswain were 
soon favourites on board. Boatswain's great, lustrous eyes, 
and his intelligent and mild behaviour, obtained for him the 
good win of the whole of the passengers and crew. As he 
ran about the deck, playing with Nelly and her new com- 
panions, the Kobertses, nobody would have thought that the 
dog had a snarl or a bite in him. The children rode on his 
back, they pulled him along by the ears — ^by the tail — ^they 
tumbled over him, and he over them, but his imperturbable 
good humour never gave way. He was indeed as ready for a 
frolic as the children, and he became a source of amusement, 
" quite a bit of fun," as Mr. Roberts used to say to his wife. 
He kept the deck alive with his gambols, when Nelly and the 
Robertses were with him, and when he was alone he behaved 
himself with a quiet dignity that secured for him the respect of 
the elder passengers. 

On the evening of the fourth day after the " Sporting 
Lass" had left port, many of the passengers stayed on deck 
late, the evening being fine and the motion of the ship easy 
and steady. The passengers had aU come to the conclusion 

13 
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that the '' Sporting Lass*' was a taut, stancli, solidly-built, 
safe ship — ^this opinion having been formed on the experience 
of four days' pleasant sailing in the finest weather, and over a 
sea almost without a ripple. 

On this fourth evening, however, ''the glass'* began to fall, 
and the captain said there would be '' some weather '' before 
morning. During the night the wind began to blow hard, and 
the ship creaked and strained and rolled, till the landsmen 
became alarmed, and at three in the morning it was blowings 
half a gale, and was still increasing in force. Before six 
o'clock several sails were split, and the mischief produced 
further alarm, especially when the order was given that pas- 
sengers must keep below. It is a horrible sensation to be 
fasfcened beneath the deck — to hear the ship labouring, the 
wind howling, with now and then a crash of something' 
falling — ^and to be compelled to wait helplessly. This was the 
position of the two hundred and thirty passengers on board 
the '' Sporting Lass" on the morning of the fifth day after she 
left Liverpool. The damage on board was great, and as the 
gale appeared to be increasing to a hurricane the head of the 
vessel was put round, the captain having resolved to run for 
Falmouth. The ship almost flew through the ocean, and it 
soon became evident that it would be diflBcult to keep her 
off the land, which was distinctly visible. All the nautical 
resources were employed with this view, but the ship 
would not ''wear" off. The sails were blown to ribbons, and 
one of the masts went by the board; and the alarm among 
the passengers increased to positive terror, which was not 
lessened when they learned that the wind was blowing a hur- 
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ricane, and the ship beating on a lee shore. In spite of all 
that could be done to save her, the ship struck the rocks on the 
Cornish coast about four in the afternoon, and the captain 
fearing she would immediately break up, released the pas- 
sengers, who rushed on to the deck and saw at once the real 
danger which threatened them. There was a lifeboat station 
about a mile from the point where the vessel went ashore, but 
even a lifeboat could not live in such a sea, and if it could have 
Hved no crew would venture near the rocks on which the ship 
had struck. The lifeboat was consequently not launched, and 
the inhabitants of the village, with the lifeboat men, sought to 
save the passengers by means of the rocket apparatus. The 
ship was lying not more than fifty yards from the shore, but 
this short distance was almost as impassable as if an Atlantic 
had rolled between. Nearly every wave broke over the ill- 
fated ship, and the cries and screams rose above the tempest. 
When the vessel first struck a boat was filled with women and 
children, and four of the crew to pull it ashore, but as it was 
being lowered a rope broke, and the living freight was 
literally emptied into the sea. The boat was instantly stove 
in, and of those who were in her only one — a sailor — ^reached 
the shore alive. This event cured the boat-madness of the 
passengers, and the two remaining boats hung unmolested, 
although a few minutes before they had been filled with pas- 
sengers eager to risk their lives in attempting to make the 
short but fearful passage from the ship to the shore. The 
women prayed, and strong men wrung their hands in despair, 
seeing the hopelessness of any efibrt to escape. The captain 
alone of all on board retained his self-possession, with the 
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exception of poor Pipe Geordy, who looked on the terrible 
scene undismayed. The ship had become firmly fixed on the 
rocks, and as the huge waves rolled upon her one after another, 
each seemingly heavier than the preceding one, it was plain 
she would soon go to pieces, and the intensity of the anxiety 
on board as the coast-guard fired the first rocket can be 
spoken of but never fully understood, except by those who 
have been in a similar position. The rocket line missed the 
ship, and the few minutes that elapsed before another could be 
fired seemed hours to the passengers. The beach had become 
lined with spectators, who said the ship would break up 
directly in such a position ; and the successive dead shocks 
which fell on the exposed broadside of the vessel warranted 
this conclusion. Before the second line could be fired the 
'^ Sporting Lass ^' parted amidships, and the sea swept 
through the chasm, carrying scores of the passengers with 
it. At the moment of this disaster Mr. Roberts had run to 
the bow of the ship, leaving his wife and two children, Geordy, 
little Nelly, and Boatswain in the stem: before he could 
return, the ship parted, and he was as eflfectually cut oflF from 
them as if miles had intervened. It immediately became 
evident that he was on the safest part of what remained of the 
wreck. After the ship parted the rocket-line was successfully 
thrown over the bow of the vessel on which Mr. Roberts 
stood, and a sailor lad was the first to try to get ashore. 
When he had got half way along the line, however, the rope 
dipped, and he fell into the sea and was drowned. The dis- 
heartened passengers witnessed this event with dismay. While 
they were still looking to the spot which had become the sailor 
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boy's grave, a crash announced that the stern of the vessel, 
which up to that time had stood firmly, was giving way. 

Mr. Eoberts seeing that in a few minutes all that was near 
and dear to him on earth would be engulphed in the sea, which 
was still rolling in its wildest anger, took oflF his life-belt, 
and endeavoured to throw it across to his wife, to put it on 
one of the children, but it fell short and dropped into the 
yawning sea that parted them. The stem then began to sway, 
and Mr. Roberts shouted a frantic farewell and a final " God 
bless you,'' to his wife and children. The next moment a 
hundred human beings were struggling in the remorseless tide 
amid a chorus of despair such as it has been the fate of few to 
hear. For a moment all was confusion, then Mr. Eoberts 
observed that Pipe Geordy was swimming ashore bearing little 
Nelly, and followed by Boatswain, who held safely above the 
water, excepting when a wave swept over them, the face of 
the elder of Mr. Eoberts's children. Pipe Geordy was the first 
ashore, with Nelly. Brave men rushed into the water to meet 
him. Giving Nelly into their charge, he turned i*ound and 
received from Boatswain little Eva Roberts. 

''Go back for Jenny," said Geordy to Boatswain, and the dog, 
as if conscious of the importance of the work he had to do, dashed 
into the sea again and swam to the stove boat, on which Mrs. 
Eoberts and her youngest child, with four other persons, had 
found a temporary support. Mr. Roberts shouted to his wife to 
give the child to Boatswain, but his voice could not be heard 
above the roar of the sea and the cries of the passengers still 
in imminent danger. Mrs. Roberts understood the signs he 
made, however, for even in that perilous moment she looked to 
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her husband. The mother could not believe that the dog's 
protection was better than her own in that stormy sea, and she 
pressed the child to her bosom, expecting every moment to 
perish with it. A tremendous wave rolled over the boat, 
overwhelming boat and passengers and all, and when it had 
passed, Mrs. Eoberts came to the surface without her child, 
which was borne off by Boatswain, and safely received by 
Pipe Geordy on shore. 

Boatswain having thus distinguished himself by saving two 
lives, was sent '^ back again,'^ and this time brought in a child 
whose father and mother had perished. Again the dog was 
sent into the sea, which was still breaking in its wildest ftiry 
over what remained of the fore part of the ship. On this 
occasion Boatswain found Mrs. Roberts — the lady through 
whose kindness his passage-money was paid — clinging to a 
spar. He swam around her, and she took hold of his collar 
with one hand, while with the other she clung to the spar. 
Boatswain obeying a call from Pipe Geordy, immediately 
began to paddle towards the shore ; and notwithstanding that 
twice he was separated from his precious charge by thie force 
of the waves, he was successful at last, and was received, as he 
drew Mrs. Roberts towards the shore, with many an expres- 
sion of admiration from the multitude who had witnessed his 
conduct from the beach. 

All that remained now of the stem of the ship, and those 
who were upon it, was a piece of floating deck, on which nine 
persons had escaped, a few loose spars, and several bodies of 
passengers. Mr. Roberts and the whole of those who sought 
refuge in the bow of the ship, were saved by means of the 
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rocket-line and a '^ cradle/' the captain being the last to leave 
the ship. Mr. Eoberts's gratitude to Geordy and the dog 
could find no sufficient expression, and Geordy, participating 
in the joy of the family reunion after such an extraordinary 
escape, was not ill-mannered enough to remind Mr. Roberts 
of his refusal to pay the passage-money of Boatswain. Geordy 
remembered only the kindness of Mrs. Roberts, and he was too 
glad to have an opportunity of proving that a kindly act, even to 
a dog, sometimes carries in its wake tmspeakable blessings. 

Poor Pipe Geordy and Boatswain were the heroes in the 
wreck of the '^ Sporting Lass,'' as they were the only two who 
saved other lives than their own. Geordy saved httle Nelly 
Hawthorn, and Boatswain saved Mrs. Roberts and her two 
children, and the child whose parents were drowned. A sub- 
scription was started in the village near which the " Sporting 
Lass " was wrecked to present Boatswain with a silver collar ; 
a sufficient sum of money was soon collected, and a week 
after the wreck, the collar was duly presented, and bears the 
foUowii^g inscription : — 

PRESENTED TO THE NOBLE DOG 

BOATSWAIN, 

BY THE INHABITANTS OF DAEKPOOL, 

FOE HIS GALLANT CONDUCT 

IN SAVING THE LIVES OF A LADY AND THEEE CHILDEEN 

FEOM THE WRECK OF THE /' SPOETING LASS." 

[Captain Grogswill having read this inscription from 
Boatswain's collar, continued] :t— 
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The Robertses, with Pipe Geordy and Boatswain left for 
Australia by the next ship, taking with them the strange child 
Boatswain had rescued, and they reached Melbourne in safety. 
Nelly's father and mother were never discovered, and when 
Mr. Roberts and his family returned home twelve months 
afterwards, Mr. Roberts having by that time transacted the busi- 
ness which took him to Australia, Geordy and the two children 
returned with him. Geordy is now an honoured and privileged 
servant in Mr. Roberts's household, and Nelly Hawthorn and 
Ocean Child — as the little boy taken ashore by Boatswain was 
called — are a part of Mr. Roberts's family ; and if any of you 
know anybody who has lost a child like Nelly Hawthorn, or 
are acquainted with anybody to whom Ocean Child may be 
related, I will be very happy to give you a description of the 
children — for neither of them is twelve years of age yet — and 
the address of Mr. Roberts. 

'^ I propose," said Mr. Bunser, " that that truly noble dog 
shall have a rough bone, cut from the best part of what 
remains of our cold sirloin." 

Boatswain smacked his lips as he was in the habit of doing 
when he saw a prospect of a toothsome piece, and in a few 
minutes he was lying vrith an unusually capital joint in his 
forepaws, enjoying his Christmas repast; and I believe it 
was only out of consideration for his unsophisticated stomach 
that the enthusiastic passengers did not add a bottle of cham- 
pagne. 

As soon as Boatswain had retired, we were startled by a 
shout which sent us all running helter-skelter to get on deck. 



i 
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It was the cry whicli, after a voyage half round the world, is 
never to be forgotten by a landsman. We knew it was day- 
light, and that it had been snowing hard, and when in ringing 
accents the cry of ''Land Ho !'' came echoing down the com- 
panion-ladder, we forgot our stories ajid bolted — ^actually bolted 
— to feast our eager eyes with a sight of the much-loved land — 
England — ^the home of the brave and free ! 

In the rush Mrs. Bunser, who was in the front rank, 
stumbled at the cabin-door, and Miss Bunser fell over her, and 
Frank Mamington, Lieutenant Smyler, Miss Minnie Leigh, 
and Mr. Wilberforce all came to grief over their prostrate 
forms. It was a momentary hitch only. Mrs. Bunser was 
picked up and pushed up the steps, and all the scrambling 
passengers followed instantly. 

'' Where is it 1" said everybody, 

'' There,'' replied a sturdy Jack Tar, who claimed the five 
pounds which we had put in a bag to be given to the first man 
who saw the coast of England. '' There ! don't yer see it ?— 
there !" — ^pointing in a direction in which I could see nothing 
but blue water. 

'' Nothin' o' the sort/' said another Jack who had also been 
on the look-out ; '' nothin' o' the sort — ^that the loomin' o' the 
land I — as much like it as I am like it." 

Then there was such a chaffing, such a disputing, and I 

am afraid I ought to add, such a swearing. This fell into an 

undertone as Captain Grogswill advanced to the prow of the 

ship, with his telescope in his hand. All of us looked to him to 

settle the question, and there was a dead silence while he 

*' took a sight." 

14 
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In a moment he put down the glass^ and said^ ^^ It is 
—we're ' off Lcmd's End ! ' '' 

These words sent us all wild with excitement. 

^' Didn't I tell yer so V said the sailor who claimed the 
five pounds. 

^'Hurrah !*' shouted Mr. Bunser, excitedly, ''three cheers 
for Queen Victoria and Old England for ever — Fll be fugleman 
'. — Hurrah ! hurrah I ! hurrah I ! ! One more — ^h-u-r-r-a-h ! V 

In these hurrahs Mr. Bunser was joined by all of us, and 
surely never did Old Neptune hear such shouts. 

Then we shook hands all round, and congratulated e£tch 
other on the pleasant character of our voyage. 

Two days after this we were safe in port, and after we 
had received a farewell benediction from the chaplain, that 
gentleman said — 

''It has occurred to me that the stories we heard on 
Christmas eve are worth preserving.^' 

" I think so too,'' said I ; " and if you will send, me the 
mauuscript of the stories, I will arrange them as an extra 
number of the 'Ocean Times,' and send them to Messrs. 
Charles Geifpin and Co., Stationers' Hall Court, for publica- 
tion, and I will promise to let each of you have a copy." 

This was agreed to, and the extra issue of the "Ocean 
Times " — ^the faithftil chronicler of the eyents on board the 
" Oberon" — is now before the reader. 

THE END. 
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Manual {J) of Electricity, 

Practical and Theoretical. By ¥. C. Baxewbll, Author of *< Natural 
Evidences of a Future Life," Inventor of the Copying Electric Telegraph, 
etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Zs. Qd, 

Manual of Dyeing Receipts, 

With numerous Specimens of Dyed Cloths, SUks, etc. By Jambs Napibb. 
Second Edition, reyised and enlarged, post Svo, cloth, *Js. 6d, 

Metallurgy : * 

A Practical Treatise on the Chemistry of the Metals. By John Abthxtb 
Phillips, Esq., F.C.S. Second Edition, revised, illustrated by nearly 200 
engravings, 12s. 6d, 
*'A Bine qua non to every meiaUw^tpat"'— Mining Journal, 

Photography. 

By RoBEBT Hunt, F.B.S., Professor of Physical Science in the Metropolitan 
School of Science, London. Fifth Edition, numerous engravings, dr. 

" Maat prove of infinite servioe to those engaged in the pnrsnit of this entertaining ■eiflnoe.r 
— ^rf Jountal. 

The Practice of Photography. 

By EoBEBT Hunt, F.E.S. With numerous IQustrations. Crovm 8to, 6Mb. 
limp, Is, 6d, 

Political Economy. 

By Nassau William Senior, Esq., late Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Oxford. Fourth Edition, 4s, 
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PROFESSOR RMKLJE'S WORKS. 



Applied Mechanics ; 



Comprising Principles of Statics, Cinematics, and Dynamics, and Theory of 
Structures, Mechanism, and Machines. With numerous Illustrations. 37 
William John MAcauoRN Rankine, Civil Engineer, LL.D., F.K.SS. Loud, 
and £din., F.E.S.S.A., Begins Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics 
in the University of Glasgow, Past President of the Institution of Engineers 
in Scotland, President of the Philosophical Society of G-lasgow, Honorary 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, of the 
Koyal Society of Tasmania, Honorary Member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, etc., etc. Third Edition, price 12^. 6(2., bound. 

n. 

The Steam Engine^ and other Prime Movers. 

With numerous Tables and Illustrations. Second Edition, price 12«. 6(2., 
bound. 



Civil Engineering ; 



m. 



Comprising Engineering Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Car- 
pentry, Metal- Work, Buads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Water- Works, 
Harbours, etc. With numerous Tables and Hlostrations. Fourth Edition, 
price 16«., bound. 



Useful Bules and Tables 



For Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Coachbuilders, Engravers, Engineers, 
Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, Surveyors, Wheelwrights, etc. Post 8vo, 
cloth, price 9«. 



Scientific Tredtises. 



By Frederick Schoedlbr, Translated and Edited by Henry Medlock,F.C.S., 
etc., etc., eto. Witii numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, !«. 6(2., each. 



Elements of Astronomy 
Elements of Botany 
Elements of Chemistry 



Elements of Gheology and Mineralogy 
Elements of Natural Philosophy 
Elements of Zoology and Physiology 



ThomsorCs {Bohert Ihmdas^ M.I).^ F.B.S.) Popular 
Dictionary of Chemistry^ 

Practical and Theoretical, with its applications to Mineralogy, Physiology, 
and the Arts. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 8«. 6(2. 

"Its limited compass, its oompleteness and correotnees, recommend this OyoIopsBdia of 
Chemistry to all who feel an interest in the Science."— ^^Atfiumtm 

** In every respect worthy of praise. It is within a limited space by fiur the bert oompendinm 
of Chenustry which we have yet seen." — Loneet. 

" A practical journal in the highest degree."— Iftmn^ir Journal, 
** Sabi«tances of importance in the arts, or agricnltare, are treated by the hand of a 
... It is nicely pnnted and illostrated."— GordeMr** ChfwtieU, 
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Treamry of Popular Science: 

A CyclopsBdia of the Natural and Physical Sciences. Bj FsiED-aicH 
ScHOEDLER, Professor of Natural Sciences. Translated and edited by Dr. 
Medlock, Director of the Marlborooeh Street Laboratoiy. Post Syo, numer- 
ous Illustrations, cloth antique, beyeUed, 7«. 6^.; morocco, Ihs. 

Unexplained Phenomena {Essays on). 

' Bj Gbaham Hutcheson. 12mo, cloth, 5«. 

Veterinary Art: 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Horse. By W. 0. Spoones, Esq. 
With Fifty Engrayings, 3«. 



BOOKS FOR THE DRAWIITG-HOOM, 

OP UNRIVALLED BEAUTY, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, ELEGANTLY BOUND. 

Authors {The) of England. 

A Series of Medallion Portraits of Modem Literary Characters. Engraved 
from the Works of British Artists, in basso reHeyo, by Achille Collas. With 
iUustratiye notices, by Henry E, Chorley. Kew Edition, reyised, Svo, cloth. 



PIUIEN'S PINE AET WOEKS. 



Gallery of Modern Art: 



A Series of 31 highly-finished Steel Engrayings, with Descriptive Tales by 
Mrs. S. 0. Hali^ Mabt Howitt, and others. Folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
2U 

II. 

Beauties of Moore : 

Being a Series of Portraits of his principal Female Characters, from Paintings 
by eminent Artists, engrayed in the highest style of Art, by Mr. Edwahd 
FiNDEN, with a Memoir of the Poet, and descriptiye letter-press, folio, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 4&8, 

III. 

Drawing-room Table Booh : 

A Series of 31 highly-finished Steel Engravings, with descriptive Tales, by 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mabt Howitt, and others. Folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
21tf. 

IV. 

The Boyal Oallery of British Art. 

48 magnificent Engravings after Turner, Landseer, Stanfield, et-c., etc., 
engraved by the Findbns. Elephant folio, half-bound morocco, extra, £7 In. 
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Gems from the Poets. 

Illustrated. The Designs by E. A. Ljdon, and printed in colours from wood 
blocks. Twenty-nine beautifully CJoloured Pictures, with letter-press. Im- 
perial Sto, richly bound in cloth and gold, price 15« ; or, in morocco, 30f . 

Golden Leaves 

From the Works of the Poets and Painters. Edited by Bobert BeU. Illus- 
trated with sixty-fire superb Engravings on steel. In two volumes, bound in 
walnut, most unique and beautiful, 42^. j also, in one volmne, full calf, 46«., 
and morocco extra, 42«. 

**' Oolden Leaves' is by far the most important book of tbe season. Tbe iUnstrations are 
really works of art, and the Tolome does credit to the arts of England."— iSis^urday BwU», 

** The Poems are selected with taste and judgment." — TimM. 

*<The engravings are from drawings by Stothard, Newton, Danbv, Leslie, and Turner, and 
it is needless to say how charming are many of the above here given. —^^A«m0UM. 

" Mr. Bell has preserved a jadirnous mean between too vnde a range of poets and too imperfect 
a collection of poetry ; altogether, * Golaen Leaves ' is one of the most attractive of gift-books." 
— Spectator, 



Goldsmith's {OUver) Poetical Works. 



With a Memoir by William Spalding, and numerous IUnstrations on steel 
and wood. Foolscap 4to, most elaborately gilt cloth, 7«. 6d, 

Grahame's Sahhath Walks, 

And other Poems. Highly illustrated from designs by Birket Foster, on 
wood, by Edmund Evans, and printed in the most artistic style on toned 
paper. Handsomely bound in an entirely new and original binding, 8vo, 
price 7s, 6d, 

Hogarth — The Works of WilUam Hogarth, 

In a Series of 150 Steel Engravings by the First Artists, with Descriptions by 
Rev. John Trusler, and Introductory Essay on the Ghenius of Hogarth, by 
James Hannay. Small folio, cloth, gilt edges, 52«. 6<2.; half morocco, 63ff. 

Landscape Painters of England : 

A Series of Twenty Sketches after the Qreat English Landscape Painters, 
engraved on steel by L. Marvey, with Notices by W. M. Thackeray. Small 
folio, cloth elegant, 14^. 

Many Thoughts of Mam/ Minds : 

Being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections from the Writings of 
the most celebrated authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by Hbnbt 
SoUTHaATE. Fourteenth Thousand. Square 8vo, printed on toned paper, 
elegant binding, 1 2«. 6d. ; morocco, £1 Is, 

** Th« produce of years of research." — Examiner, 

** Destmed to take a high place among books of this class." — yotet and Q^erie8. 

** A Treasure to every reader who may be fortunate enough to possess iW'-JSnglish Journal 
qf Education. 

*• The accumulation of treasures truly wonderf\il."— Ifonuii^ Herald, 

** This is a wondrous book." — Daily Ifetoe. 

** Worth its weight in gold to bterary men.,*^— Builder, 
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The Poetry of the Tear. 

IlluBtrated with a ieries of Drawings by Eirlcet Totter, Hamnfln Wpir, 
Barker, L© Jeune, E. V. B,, Duncan^ Lee^ Coi, etn* Beaiittfullj ese^uted In 
CfcTomo-Lithographj, arid mounted. The Lettar'presa b CiiFefullj printed in 
the best mimaer on euper&ue iutied pftper^ and cod tain a some of the ^neat 
pastorals in our kngimge. 4tO| bound in doth, bevelled boardE, profuaelj 
giltj 2U llii the JVe**. 

Foets and Statesmen. 

TLeir Horaei iwid Memoriale in the neighbourhood of "Win3«or and Eton. 
By William Dowlikg, llluatrat-Bd with nuujeroue exquisite steel Engr»- 
TingB. SmiUl 4ta, Tery handsomely bound, cloth gilt, bevelled boft3?d8, gilt 
^geij lOiT. 

Psahm of David {TJw) 

With elflboratn Omamoutd.! Bordari, designed b? John Franlclin. ITew 
Edition. Kleofftntly bound m eloth and goid, price 10*, 6i/, With Illuminated 
Tiile and !H'T0iiti:epi«!<^0 by Samuel 8tainesby, 12^, 6<2, 

Quarles' {Fraficis) Mmblems, Dimne and Moral 

Illustrated by Cbarles Bennett and W. Harry Kogera, and beaut if uUj 
engraved on wood by Swain and Evann. Many hundred Woodcuti. Koytd 
6rOj handaomely bound, price 12*, A few copies of tJiii work, magnificently 
bound in Kotiqae carved oak, prioe 21^. 

Thmnson^s Seawns, 

Profuiely lUufltrated from deiigni by PJckersgill, Noel Humphreys, and 
Blrket FoHten In 8vo, handgomely boond in cloth and gold* price 10*. 64, 

Shakespearian Oreatiom. 

lUuatrated with Photographs from the fine Paintings of Mr. Lewis, exhibited 
ftt Stmt ford-on- ivon ou the celebration of the Shakespeare Tercentenarj. 
Eaeh Portrait and the accompanying Letter-presa set in eiquieite illuminated 
borders. Executed in the fine.st manner by Samuel Staneaby* Smult 4rto, 
handeotnely bound in cloth and gold, price 21j, 



Voices of the Tear (The), 



Or, the Poet'a Kdendar. Containing the choiceat Pnjatorals in our language. 
Profiiseliy iUnatrated by the b^t Aj'tietg, In bevelled boards, elaboratelj 
ornamented and gilt, I2s. Bd. 
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POETICIL WORKS, 

ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 



THE ENGLISH POETS, 

WITH HISTOBIOAL AKD OBITIOAIi NOTES, KEMOIBS AND OLOSSABIES. 

By ROBERT BELL. 

Uniformly bound in paper covers, Ig, each vol. ; scarlet cloth, Is. 6d. In 
Roxburghe binding,in sets onlj, £2 16s. ; or in elegant Italian style, 2s. 6d. per 
vol., or £3 10*. per set. 

**If Mr. Bell had donenothing more than edit .... these poems .... he would have been 
entitled to the gratitude of the public." — Timet. 

** Mr. Bell well merits the desitfuation of a carefU editor." — ¥r(uer'» Magaeine. 

**The best editions in the market. Mr. Bell is a model editor ." —Edinbi^'gh Daily Beview, 

** Mr. Bell has really conferred a boon upon the readin(( public."— /So^uriay JRevtew, 

Now Ready, 29 Volttmes foap. 8vo, as follows :— 
I. 

Uarh/ Ballads, illustrative of History, Traditions, 

and Customs. With Introductions and Notes. 

II. 

Chaucer^ Poetical Works, with Introduction, Notes, 

Memoir^ and Gj-lossary. Eight volumes. 

in. 

Butler's Poetical Worhs, with Notes and Memoi/r. 

Three volumes. 

IV. 

ThomsorCs Poetical Worhs, with Notes and Memoir. 

Two volumes. 

V, 

Shahspeare^s Poems and Sonnets, with Notes and 

Memoir. 

VI. 

Bryden^s Poetical Works, including a complete Col- 

lection of his Prologues and Epilogues, with a Memoir and Notes. Three 
Yolumes. 

VII. 

Cowper's Poetical Works, with Illustrative Selec- 

tions from the Works of Lloyd, Cotton, Brooke, Darwin, and Hayley. With 
Notes and Memoirs, containing unpublished Letters of Cowper. Three 
Yolumes. 
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BELL'S ENaLISH POETS.— Ctovmrrna). 
vm. 

Foetical Works of the Barl of Surry ^ ^ Mmor 

Gontemporaneoiu Poets, and of Saokrille, Lord Baokhunt. With Notes and 
Memoir. 

IX. 

Songs from the DramatistSjfrom the Fvrst regulwr 

Comedy to the close of the 18th Century ; including the Songs of Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Peele, Webster, etc. ; Shirley, Suckling, 
Drjden, Etherege, and the Writers of the Restoration ; Yanbrugh, Congrere, 
Farquhar, Sheridaxi, etc. With Notes, Memoirs, and Index. Third Edition. 

z. 

Wyatt^s Foetical Works. With Notes cmd Memoir. 

ZI. 

Oldham^ s Poetical Works. With Notes a/nd Memoir. 

zn. 

Waller's Poetical Works. With Notes amd Memoir. 
Ben JonsorCs Poems. With Notes and Memoi/r. 



xir. 

Poems of Bohert Oreene and Kit Marlowe. With 

Notes and Memoir. 

XV, 

Ancient Poems ^ Ballads^ and Songs of the Peasantry 

of England. Taken down from Oral Becitation, and Transcribed from 
Priyate Manuscripts, Bare Broadsides, and Scarce Publications. Second 
Edition. 



Cowper's Poetical Works. 

The Poems of William Cowper. With an Introductory Essay, by Jaubs 
MoKTGK>MEBY. Illustrated, small Syo, cloth, 2«. Qd, 

Cowper* s Poetical Works; 

With Memoir by Qreathead. Pocket EDinoir, 18mo, neat cloth, red 
edges. Is, 6d, 

Crabhe's {Bev. George) The Borough, and other 

Poems, and Tales of the Hall. Boyal 8vo, cloth. In preparation, 

Collinses Ode to the Passions, and other Poem^ ; and 

Gray's Poetical Works. Boyal Sto, cloth. In preparation. 



